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For the New-Yorker. 
LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 
Lxf us love one another, in rapture and wo, 
While the tide of existence continues to flow; 
The ‘tale’ of our life may be darksome or bright, 
As it speeds on its course like a dream in the night, 
But Love can’enliven the gloemiest hours, 
Aad throw o’er Time’s pathway a mantle of flowers. 


Let us love one another—though cheering and gay 

1 The rainbow of promise beam o'er us to-day, 
To-morrow in anguish our spirits may mourn 

Hopes crushed ere they blossomed, no more to return; 
Pein follows enjoyment, like wave upon wave, 

From the pulse's first throb to its pause in the grave. 

Let us love one another, while yet it is day, 

Ere the mandate of Death shall have called us away: 
Some fade in their spring-time, their first blooming years, 
Ere the brow hath been saddened by darkness and tears; 
Some droop 12 their manhood—some silvered with age 
Sink calmly to rest from Life's turbulent stage. 





























Let us love one another, and strive to forget 
The wrongs we have suffered—the foes we have met: 
The warm and true-hearted perchance may seem changed, 
‘The friends of our boyhood be eold and estranged— 

Yet cherish not anger, but strive to forgive, 
And love one another as long as we live. 





K.B. 








For The New-Yorker. 
THE CURSE. 
FROM THE GERMAN....BY MARY L PLUMB. 

A roune German nobleman, deeply imbued with love for 
the Fine Arts, and especially Painting, had anticipated with 
much pleasure a journey to Italy, where he should find a rich 
gratification of his taste in contemplating and studying the 
celebrated works of the Great Masters. Business of impor- 
tance detained him some time at Brussels; this was at last 
finished, and he announced to a smail circle of congenial 
friends his intended departure on his projected journey. 

“We beve a delightful journey before you,” said one of 
bis friends—“ but if you would first make an excursion into 
France, (if you can so far overcome your prejudices against 
that nation,) [ can promise you a rich reward—a magnificent, 
glorious specimen of art—and if you should desire to go, I 
will gladly serve you.” 

“ Explain yourself,” said the young German. 

“In the little town of Chaumont, in the department de la 
Haute Marne, in North France, is an old church dedicated to 
St. Blaise, which contains an invaluable collection of pictures 
many from the pencil of the immortal Andrea del Sarto—” 

“ Andrea del Sarto!” interrupted the young German, en- 
raptured at the intelligence, ‘ the spirited, the admirable An- 
drea—my declared favorite—what picture of his? I beceech 
you, satisfy my curiosity.” 

“The first in point of excellence is indeed a sublime crea. 
tion of art ; it a St. Jago of Compostella, in pilgrim’s garb, as 
large as life, and painted with such consummate skill that he 
seems to walk even in the picture. The greatest power and 
sccuracy in the picture—the most charming harmony of col- 
ors, are united with the most exquisite conceptien and grace- 
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reet, New-York fal execution ; nothing can exceed the blending of earnestness, 
re sweetness, and sadness in the holy pilgrim’s countenance. I 
or Five Dol have never looked at it without tears of devotion; and even 
cope tow, after so many years, the recollection almost unmans me.” 
, The speaker paused a moment and then continued— 
y— “But the loveliest picture was a female figure, also as 
reet, New. Tor lange as life, by the same great master. She is represented 
hoki d in the first blush of youth, aad there is all of exquisite beauty, 
‘Ton Doles iritual loveliness, and matchless symmetry, that can enchant 
od BE be beholder. Long have I gazed upon this picuture, new 











beauties revealing themselves at every look. It is the cele- 
brated picture ef Charity ; it is there no longer, but is at pre- 
sent to be seen in Basle. Thereare two other pictures by the 
same artist: one of a German countess, and by her presented 
to the church ; pity that, through an excess of piety, its love- 
liness should be so disfigured.” 

o What mean you ?”’ asked the nobleman. 

“T is represented wich a broad iron cellar about 
her neck,.and heavy iron chains upon her hands and feet; 
probably as.a penance, for it is said she died i~ a neighboring 
convent. The other pictures, a St. Hieronymus, The Martyr, 
St. Sebastian, The Assumption, and The Sufferings of St. 
Catharine, are not less glorious works of the Old Masters.” 

The young German unhesitatingly decided to digress from 
his proposed route to see these masterpieces of his favorite 
artist. His friend then brevght a map and pointed out to him 
the route, and gave him a letter of introduction to a worthy 
family in Chaumont. 

The next morning he started upon his journey. The place 
was soon reached. He obtained, by means of his letter, 
lodgings in a respectable family, where he could live retired ; 
and by means of his gold, which he spared not, he was com- 
fortable and respected. In the Sacristan of St. Blaise he 
found exactly the man he wanted; threuvh him, he was ena- 
bled to study undisturbed the whole day before these magnifi- 
cent picures. The Holy Pilgrim of Compostella was his fa- 
vorite; the longer he contemplated this inimitable painting, 
the more his veseration increased for the eminent artist ; and 
it was some months ere he had the courage to attempt a copy. 
The portrait of the fettered Countess, w+ich was not in the 
church but in a side arc of the sacristy, also deeply arrested 
his attention; and he would stand for hours gaziag with an 
undefinable mixture of pleasure and horror before this beauti- 
ful yet mysterious picture. 

Engaged from morning until night in his favorite pursuit, 
he perceived or knew little that was going on around him, 
until at length the people of Chaumont joined so tumultuously 
in the frantic wickedness of the Revolucionists, who, ander 
the name of Liberty, were disorganizing France, that it be- 
came no longer a safe or desirable residence, Our painter 
packed up his copies and sent them on to Basle, intending to 
follow them in a few days. . 

Grieved that he was disturbed in his peaceful occupation, he 
was one day walking slowly through the street, when a little 
boy, the son of his /andlord, ran to meet him, crying— 

“Come! come! dear Mr. Painter! Yonder the wicked 
Republicans are carrying the Goddess of Truth ir a splendid 
procession to St. Blaize—they have already torn down the 
altar, and sold the golden tabernacle that stood in the sacristy 
to Michael, the Jew, and ordered a statue of Truth; it is not 
finished yet, and to-day there is a living person for the god- 
dess! a beatiful maiden, sir,—a countrywoman of yours! 
Oh, come! come!” 

The young painter could scarcely believe that he heerd 
aright ; but the noise of the music that now reached him, the 
shouts of the multitude—“ Vive la liberte!" ‘' Homage ala 
liberte !” brought him to himself. 

Presently, the confused, gaudily decked procession appear- 
ed, coming up the principal street. The populace danced 
round a gilded pedestal, carried by eight men in red liberty 
caps. High upon this pedestal stood a female figure closely 
veiled. Dreadful as was this evidence of the spirit of distur 
bance and infidelity to the young German, he determined to 
follow the multitude to the church, te see how far their mad- 
ness would carry them. 

But who car describe his horror and astonishment as he 
entered the sacred place. The high altar was thrown down, 
and ‘in its place was the pedesdal with the veiled figure of 





Truth. Crucifix—font of holy water, and all that could re 
mind of Christian worship were removed—and even Andrea's 
Holy Pilgrim was defaced and injured ; and, more than all; a 
German maiden was the priestess of this Vandal horde! 
Meanwhile, a strangely-dressed, half-intoxicated fellow, 
who represented Saturn, cried, ‘‘ Look, gentlemen, Time dis 
covers Truth!” and raised the veil from the figure. A bean- 
tiful maiden of some eighteen years, in the first bloom of youth- 
ful loveliness, stood befure the astonished young man. She 
was in a very light dishaille, in her right hand a mirrer, the 
attribute of Truth; her face was one of celestial beatity, but 
her eye was inexpressive, almost idiotic. The young Germap 
fancied he had seen the vision before; and while he was trying 
to recollect where, the crowd fell on their knees before her, 
and with shouts of wild rejoicing, cried “Let us adore Truth! 
Ah, the beautiful woman—th> beautiful German! Homage to 


beauty !”” 
These words brough: the young man to himself. Full of 


holy horror, he ruehed through the multitude, seized the young 
girl by the arm, and crying—‘‘ Cursed be the impious one, 
who her God blasphemes, and the people who bow before 
her!" —threw her with such violence upon the pavement, that 
her blood streamed over the marble. The next moment he 
sank to the ground himself, under a thousand blows, bleeding 
and insensi le. 

When he recovered, he found himself in a emall dark cell 
under the church. The sacristan stood before him. Often 
had the old man rezeived presents from the young painter, 
whose Life he had now saved at the risk of his own. The 
young man had received many wounds, bat none of them mor- 
tal; his strength and youthful vigor were in his favor, and his 
preserver hoped that in a shor: time he would be able to pur- 
sue his journey to Switzerland and Ita'y. 

Before his departure he bad the happiness of being the 
means of preserving two of the pictures of Andreas del Sarto. 
The other fel:a sacrifice to the rude despoilers. The young 
artist mourned over its destruction as over the death of a be- 
loved one, and deeply regretted those he was to leave beliind 
the St. Jago of Compostela, and the portrait of the fettered 
Countess; in this last he fancied be could trace a resemblance 
to the Goddess of Truth that he had so violendy hurled from 
her throne. 

He took every possible means to discover who was the un- 
fortunate who had played such an impious part, but the old 
sacristan knew her not, and fesred by inquiry to bring back 
the stranger, whom he had concealed with great difficulty, to 
the remembrance of the infuriated populace. The German at 
last relinquished the fruitless search, and left the village with 
a deep sorrow at the recollection uf the melancholy scene. 
He traveled through Switzerland, haunted by the thought 
of the curse which he bad ia a; moment of holy horror pro, 
nounced upon the unfortunate girl. If ber fall wae not fatal, 
with what feelings must she have recovered! And if she 
had not recovered, how heavily in hrr last moments must the 
maledictien have lain upon her swul! ‘ Judge net!” came 
often painfully to his mind. 

Butas his health recovered under the mild influence of Italy's 
delicious climate, his melancholy deereased, and he was in. 
clined to attribute his former anguish of feeling to the weak- 
ness of his nervous system. After an absence of four years 
the young artist prepared to return to his native land. Ab- 
sorbed in the practice of the art he loved, the scene at Chau- 
mont—the fancied resemblance between the maiden and An- 
drea de) Sarto’s picture, so faded from his memory that both 
seemed the dim remembrance of a half-fergetten dream. 

His thirst for the master-pieces of the Italian school wa: 





almost quenched ; his improvement es an artist had far ex- 




















ceeded his most sanguine expectations, and:he now traveled 
toward Germany to visit bis family and pursue his profession. 

In Steinmark, attracted by the romantic scenery, he deter- 
mined to remain a few days. In one of his excursions among 
the mountains in its vicinity he lest bis'way} night was com- 
ing on; he wandered for some time, until, meeting a 
woodman, he inquired where he was; and finding himself at 
a great distance from the village, but near the castle of Count 

——, he determined to proceed thither, and throw himself 
upon the Count’s hospitality for the night. 

He soon reached the castle, and introducing himself as 
Ludwig Brage, a traveling painter, was received without cer- 
emony and with great kindness. The family consisted of the 
Count, his wife, and a blooming daughter of about eighteen, 
the Countess Thecla. The Count soon discovered that the 

artist was a man of refinement and education, possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the world and seemed actuated by the 
noblest motives ; in short, his many agreeable qualities made 
him such an interesting companion that his host insisted upon 
his remaining at the castle two or three months. This was 
particularly desirable to the young Countess, who was already 
quite an accomplished artist, but who hoped to derive great 
benefit from the superior knowledge of the young painter. 
Ludwig hesitated long ere he could give the wished-for con- 
sent. Although lord of his own time and his fortune, he was 
impelled by some unaccountable presentiment to leave the 
castle at once; on the other hand, the romantic scenery about 
the castle, the charming candor and loveliness of his young 
pupil, and the friendly hospitality and urgency of the noble 
Count, induced him to remain. There was ne reason why he 
should not accept the pressing invitation, so he smiled at the 
secret misgiving and, te the joy of the whole family, decided 
upon remaining. The Count treated him with the most unre- 
served confidence, not as a haughty noble would an inferior, 
but with tender friendship. A man ef warm heart and noble 
spirit, he thought nat of the different station of his friend, 
but of his native nobility, his talent, and agreeable manners. 

One evening, as Ludwig was in his chamber, where he had 
been reading until a late hour, he was disturbed by a piercing 
shrick—again he heard it—’twas a woman’s voice, and appa- 
rently in great anguish. The tone was unknown to him, but 
betrayed the acutest sorrow. He sprang to the window and 
noticed a light moving about in an outer wing of the castle. 
Impelled by curiosity and compassion, he seized his burning 
lamp and, hastening from his apartment, rushed through the 
corridor in the direction whence the cry proceeded ; he passed 
through the long halls that connected the wing with the main 
building—but which door should he enter? At last he opened 
one at his Jeft and passing through an empty room, he saw 
before him a low arched door that he thought would lead him 
to the sufferer: but he had hardly reached it ere he sprang 
back in astonishment; what he had supposed to be a door 
was a large painting—the portrait of the fettered Countess, 
that he had seen in the church of St. Blaise! 

After a close, scrutinizing glance, he could not doubt that 
it was the same; the style—the coloring—all proclaimed it 
the work of Andrea’s master-hand. Again he heard the pisr- 
cing scream; it scunded nearer than before: the picture 
seemed to move—he heard the creaking of a door that seemed 
to open in the wall close behind the picture: an indescribable 
apprehension so overcome Ludwig that he fled like a fright- 
ened child back to his chamber in search of seme weapon ; 
but at the same moment he thought of the folly of such a de- 
sign; he tried to arrange his ideas—one thing was clear: he 
was a guest in the family of a German Count, a stranger, 
and he had no right to pry into his family secrets. But how 
came that picture there ? whose was the voice of anguish that 
he had heard? Perhaps the spirit of the original of that 
painting wandered about demanding wlth piteous cries deliv- 
erance from her chains: or was the whole only a phantom of 
his imagination? The slumber of weariness interrupted his 
self-questioning. 

In the morning he awaited with impatience a moment when 
he could obtain from the Court some information respecting 
the mysterious portrait. 

He saw him first at breakfast ; he was silent and melan- 
choly; the Countess had been weeping; Thecla could with 
difficulty restrein her tears. Ludwig feared he knew not 
what: for the first time since his residence in the castle, he 
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observed the Countess prepare a plate of food: and send it 
away by her old servant with a whispered instruction. 

At length the cloth was removed, and Ludwig approaching 
the Count said respectfully— 

“ Noble sir, the friendship with which you have honored 
me, and the attachment I feel for your family, impels me to 
ask @ question which you may deem impertinent; yet no idle 
curiosity, I assure you, but an event of my life which has al- 
ready caused me many painful hours, is my. motive and ex- 
cuse. ” 

“I trust your assurance, my dear friend,” replied the 
Count, “ ask, and if possible, you shall be truly answered. ” 

“* Whose was the voice whose mournful cries reached me 
last night in my chamber? Whose is the portrait before the 
tapestry door in the wing of the castle? What does that 
door conceal? and are the voice and picture in any way con- 
nected 7?” 

‘‘ The voice is of one very dear,” said the Count mourn- 
fully ; “‘ and the picture—but I promised you the truth, and I 
will keep my word, though I cannot conceive what connection 
any event in your calm artist life can have with the mournful 
event. You shall hear it.” 

“ Three hundred years ago, there lived in Italy a Countess 
Julie of Monte d’Ors, whose angelic beauty was a model for 
all painters and an inexhaustible theme for all poets. Alas! 
that this body was not animated by as perfect a soul. Count- 
ess Julie, left motherless at an early age and by nature indis- 
creet and impassioned, yielded herself unreservedly to the 
sweet incense of flattery that was wafted to her from every 
tongue. Her head was weak, her heart was warm; she was 
not under the influence of fixed principle, and she felt that 
any means were justifiable to increase the homage so lavishly 
bestowed. Her declared lover, a young soldier as thoughtless 
as herself, succeeded, in a fit ef (I can only call it) madness, 
in persuading her to dress as the Madonna, and, on the ap- 
proaching festival of St. Mary, take the place of the Statue 
of the Holy Mother before the high altar. Julie was enrap- 
tured with the thought of seeing all men bend the knee before 
her, of being looked upon by a whole worshipping congrega- 
tion as the highest Ideal of heavenly and earthly beauty, and 
even for a brief space to be reverenced, adored. 

‘‘ Heaven allowed the impious design to succeed, in order 
to punish more severely the blasphemers. Partly through 
the bribery of a corrupt servant of the church; partly by a 
knowledge of a subterranean passage under the church, by 
skillful management the statue was removed and the impious 
Julie took its place just before the services commenced ; so 
far, all was successful, and so perfect was the deception—for 
not a finger or an eyelid moved—that it was not discovered. 
The sinful pair, however, enjoyed their triumph but a mo- 
ment; just as the choir sang the words—‘O! holy and im- 
maculate Virgin! intercede for us!’ the dome trembled with 
a fearful crashing sound, the lightning played around the 
criminal, and an invisible hand hurled her from the profaned 
place. In the first moment of distress and terror, Julie es- 
caped. Her lover betrayed himself by his wild lamentations, 
believing her to have been consumed by the lightning. He 
was arrested, and, after a long imprisonment in Rome, an ig- 
nominious death was the expiation of his heinous crime. 
Julie had escaped the arm of the temporal law, and left Italy, 
but the Holy Father excommunicated her, and banished all 
her relations from Italy for ever. 

“ Thus came my ancestors across the Alps, and they found 
protection and toleration in Germany. Julie died a penitent 
in a strict convent near Paris. Still beautiful, Andrea del 
Sarto at the request of Francis I. painted her portrait, with 
hands and feet fettered as you saw in the picture; these fet- 
ters were worn as a penance from the day she entered the 
convent until her death. She requested a copy to be sent to 
her family as a memorial and a warning. 

“ But, sincere as was her repentance, severe as were the 
penances she endured, Heaven was not propitiated ; the crime 
of our ancestress brings a curse upon her latest posterity. 
My son died early; my eldest daughter Minona, was in her 
tenth year afflicted with a wandering of mind that ecatianally 
increased, until it bordered npon madness. 

We carried her to celebrated baths; we consulted many 
eminent physicians—in vain. At length a gipsy told me to 





go to the town of Chaumont, in North France; there Minone 
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thing for her. Meanwhile the Revolution broke 
tended to the quiet town where we resided. One 

was at the window with her attendant, (who had ' 
less from her calm, quiet behaviour,) when a cm 
carrying a common looking female, gaudily dressed 
dess of Truth, toward the church: with a leap Mino» 
caped through the windew, rushed among the crowd) anj 
offered to take the place of the female. The multitudeig—, 
delighted to find in the beautiful and graceful 

lewer and approver of their infidelity ; they rudely disphaeni 
the girl, and my daughter Minona’’—here the Count way» 
overcome as to be unable to proceed. Recovering hime 
with effort, the distressed father continued—“ My 
Minona consequently ascended as Goddess of Truth thea 
spoiled altar of the Most High God, » unconsciously repeat 
the name of her ancestress, of which she was totally igna 

but just as the populace were kneeling before her, a youy 
stranger rushed through the throng, seized the guiltless offs, 
der, pronounced over her a terrible malediction, and hniej 
her with such force upon the marble floor that, when the » 
tendant (who flew towards her too late) reached her, she wy 
apparently dead. The young man fel] a victim to the fury 
the mob, but he was Minona’s physician and preserver, Shy 
recovered from the wound in her head, and, at the same time, 
from her derangement. In its place is a quiet 

that sometimes at night breaks out into convulsive lamena. 
tions and weeping ; then she mourns over the curse pronounced 
upon her by the stranger. She seeks consolation in prayer, 
but there is no peace for her soul. She prays that God pil 
direct the stranger to her again, that he may recall his fearhl 
words ; but he has long lain beneath the cold earth, and the 
poor child will carry her sorrow to her grave. I have,” cm 
cluded the Count, “‘ answered your question at length; ba, 
my God ! what aileth you? You are pale—a fainting-fit—x 
me call assistance—” 

“Stay, I beseech you !” said Ludwig convulsively, and sk 
upon the sofa; ‘‘ only a moment—I shall recover direcily"= 
he seized the Count’s hand—* I am not then a murderer, but 
you wil] nevertheless hate me ; know I am the stranger—Lam 
Minona’s physician and tormenter !” 

In the first ebullition of feeling, the Count dropped the hand 
of the young painter; the Countess sat in silent prayer. Thecla 
threw herself at Ludwig’s feet, exclaiming, “‘ Ob give memy 
sister! give me my Minona again !” 

‘* Let me see her, and perhaps—” 

“Yes, she must, she shall see you!” interrupted the Com 

“She shall! It is Ged’s will that her lost peace shall be 
restored ; but first I must consult her physician, and knowif 
she can bear the interview without danger. Forgive father, 
my young friend, if in the first moment of excited feeling he 
was unjust—doubly so since you are resolved to make every 
effort to restore the unforturate to peace.” 

Cautiously was the intelligence communicated to the iam 
lid that the stranger had been miraculously preserved and yet 
lived. She was deeply affected, and tearfully begged them 
not to deceive her. At length she was convinced, and ted 
he would pass through Steinmark on his journey from Italy 
Germany; Minona trembled with delight. They then it 
formed her that he was in the castle, and desired nothing 
more earnestly than to see her and implore her forgiven 
for the fearful curse he had pronounced. She was elma 
| sg with grateful joy, and determined to see him the nest 


a experienced physician was afraid that she overrated 
her strength, and desired that a portrait of Ludwig ’ 
shown her; and upon the result of this experiment the ine 
view should depend. 

The next day, father, mother and sister sat silently, vi 
beating hearts, as the doer opened and Minona, leaning 
the arm of her physician, entered the room. Celestially! 
tiful, only somewhat paler than usual, the lovely invalid 

















into the arms of her parents. 
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tS whispered, and knelt in prayer.— 
«#] am strengthened,” she said as she rose. “ Admit him.” 

“Hier father clasped her fondly in his arms; no word was 
spoken ; an eternity seemed concentrated in a single moment. 

“Countess!” cried he—Minona started forward to meet 
him—* by God Almighty are we both miraculously preserved 
—you are innocent, but upon me rests a heavy sin that will 
embitter my whole life. Can you—will you forgive me?” 
and he knelt before her. 

“ I forgive you,” said Minona, gently attempting to raise 
him; “I forgive you freely and gladly; nay, more—I thank 
you for my recovery, much as it has cost me.” 

Minona’s face was radiant with happiness. “Now,” said 
she, “ my life is without a sorrow—ihe fearful burden is re- 
moved.” 

The family entered the chapel, where Ludwig, in that holy 
place, before the venerable priest, with solemn and impressive 
words, revoked his malediction ; the priest confirmed his words 
with his blessing. Hardly was it concluded ere Minona ex- 
claimed with emotion, ‘‘ My God! I thank thee !” and fainted 
in the arms of her mother. 

This was the transition toa new life. Her spirits recovered 
their untroubled lightness ; her health improved, and in a short 
time she was more lovely than ever, and the pride and joy of 
her family. 

Ludwig still lingered at the castle; he could net tear him 
self away. Every look, every thought was Minona’s; her irre- 
sistible beauty, her artlessness and grace, and, more than all, 
her early affliction, had enkindled in his heart the most ardent 
love. He could not leave her, and yet he feared, while he 
hoped, that she would read and reciprocate his attachment ; 
and she did se. Regarding him as her preserver, her whole 
life seemed linked with his. Her parents saw it with delight, 
for they felt how much they owed him. Ludwig alone was 
scd: he felt how poor a return he was making for the gener- 
ous friendship and hospitality of the noble Count, to attempt 
to win the heart of his lovely daughter. He determined to 
fly, and bear his secret with him; but how could he tear him- 
selfaway? To be near her—to breathe the air she breathed, 
was bliss. 

The Count attributed Ludwig’s silence—for he had seen 
his affection for Minona—to their difference of rank, and, hon- 
oring the motive, resolved to facilitate his confession, and on 
Minona’s approaching birthday to lead the lovers te a mutual 
avowal. 

The day of the festival came, and the family joyfully antici- 
pated the eclaircissement, when Ludwig, after a severe strug- 
gle with himself, entered the Count’s cabinet attired for his 
journey. 

“ I forgive your costume,” said the Count, smiling, “ since 
you are not going in secret.” 

“Yet, my Lord Count,” said Ludwig sadly, “I have a se- 
cret to unfold to you.”’ 

“I know! I know!” gaily interrupted the Count, gently 
laying his finger upon Ludwig’s lip; ‘‘ but not here—follow 
me.” 


“ Impossible !—you cannot know—” 

“T assure you I know all,” said the Count, as he hurried 
toward the saloon, where he found his wife and daughters.— 
Ludwig followed in astonishment. 

“Here, my daughter,” said the Count, taking Minona’s 
hand, “ is a new cengratulator for your birthday festival, but 
he has come with empty hands. Are you not ashamed, my 
friend, to come without some small offering 1—a drawing, or 
at least a flower—” 


“Hear me, my lord; you will break my heart. Am I || fom 


dreaming 1” 


“Silence! my young friend. I can interpret your dream. || hundred fathoms 


Minona, this man loves you! Can you give him your heart?” 
Ludwig was overpowered. Ere he could speak, the maiden, 
blushing, extended her hand towards him ; he covered it with 

kisses. “‘ Minona,” cried he, with a voice of agony, 
“you cannot knew the bliss, the happiness your love could 
confer upon me; and yet I must renounce it! Why did I re- 
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love one who must be a second time your destroyer? Why 
did I not leave you while I only should have been the sufferer?” 
All looked in astonishment. ‘“ My daughter loves you!” 
said the Count. “I have long seen your attachment to her. 
Do I find you a fool or a villain?’ 


ef a holy order—* here is my bride !” 

Minona sank into her seat, overcome with agony. Ludwig 
threw himself on his knees before her; he took her hand and 
kissed it, while tears of sorrow and bitter anguish fell like rain 
upon its marble-like whiteness. ‘“ I do rot ask forgiveness for 
my blindness; I thought, disguised as I was, the Countess 
was secure from leving an unknown painter. Besides, I 
feared the discovery of my profession would add greater im- 
portance in her sensitive mind to my unjust anathema ; I have 
erred terribly. This well-meant deception has, alas! caused 
more unhappiness than the severe truth. Minona!—light of 
my life—sister at least I can call thee! forgive me yet once 
more! I am but to blame in loving thee too well!” 

Whose heart could here remain unmoved? The Count’s 
anger was lost in tears; “On me,” he cried, “falls all the 
guilt. Through my unfortunate misunderstanding, when you 
came to me to reveal your secret, I believed that you came to 
tell me of your love for Minona, and feared my displeasure on 
account of difference in station. I had long seen that the 
maiden loved you; and was determined to surprise you with 
the truth, and, as I fondly thought, secure the happiness of 
both. Oh, how terribly hath fate surprised us! The crime 
of our ancestors does indeed bring a curse to her latest pos- 
terity.—But who are you?” 

“Count Ludwig Arberg, the youngest of four brothers: 
For many generations the youngest son of our family has been 
devoted to the church ; the will of a remote ancestor makes 
the vows indissoluble. The prior of the convent to which I 
am devoted allowed me, after I had completed my novitiate, 
ere I took upon me vows of seclusion, to travel into Italy ; and 
my evil star hath led me hither to break a heart that loves me, 
and whose happiness I would gladly purchase with my blood.” 


Happiness was gone for ever from this unfortunate family. 
Minona bore her sorrows with resignation, but there was no 
more enjoyment for her upon earth, and heaven called her. 
Her parents did not long survive her. Thecla, despised of all 
her family, found a home in Bohemis, with her uncle, Count 
Thun. Ludwig, buried in the seclusion of his convent, expi- 
ated, by a life of severe penance, his error; but the remem- 
brance of Minona and his love for her, was carried to his 
grave. 

The picture of the fettered Countess is still preserved, and 
is to be seen in the gallery of the castle of Teszchen. 

Oswego, N.Y. 

Yasxez Tricx.—During the Revolutionary war two bro- 


thers, from one of the eastern ports, were commanders of 
together, and were eminently successful, 





sork, cnd-the &igane gained rapidly 
could not run away, the commanding 
stratagem. aa ray me — sail, nan 
hands were em in ing poles, as if shoving ves- 
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main near you? Why did I not fly before you had learned to 


“ Alas!” cried Ludwig, as he supported himself by a chair, | 
“ T now see too plainly my folly—my sin. My last sigh will | 
breathe unextinguishable love for Minona; I love her better || ®4 
than my ewn soul, but I am betrothed, and here”—tearing | 
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* steady old ’ ie was not possible to mistake. These 
were known by their coats and of black or brown, 
made to sit \ white cravats and waistcoats, 
broad solid-soled shoes, and thick hese, or gaiters. They hed 
all slightly bald heads, which the right ears, used te 

y an habit of standing off on I ob- 
served that always removed or settled their hats with 
both hands, wore watches, with short gold chains of a 


pattern. 
of respectability—if indeed there be an affectation so honor- 


There were many individuals of dashing a whom 
[ easily set down as i to the rece of swell plek-pock 
ets, with which all great cities are infested. I watched these 
gentry with much inquisitiveness, and found it difficult to ima- 
they should ever be mistaken for gentlemen by gen- 

tlemen themselves. Their of ‘ 
with an air of excessive frankness, should betray them at once. 
The gamblers, of whom I descried not a > ys 
more . ‘They wore ‘ 
from that ofthe chimblorig bully with velvet welst. 
t, neckerchief, gilt chains, and buttons, to 
of clergyman, than which no- 

i to suspicion. Still, all were distin- 
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SEA LYRICS. 


I. THE NAUTILUS. 
Szx along the ripples bright, 
Crested with her purple light, 
‘With her gaudy sail outspread, 
On a suinmer voyage bound, 
Fanned by winds melodious, 
Sails the gentle Nautilus! 
O that I might dwell with thee, 
Spirit of the slumbering sea! 
‘With the hearts I love the best, 
On the dimpling ocean’s breast, 
Far from trouble, far from care, 
Breathing morning’s rosiest sir, 
Gaily sailing ever thus, 
Gentle, gentle Nautilus ! 
Rocked within thy pearly boat, 
In the sun thou sleep'st afloat ; 
When the calm comes, thou art glad— 
Then my drooping heart is sad, 
For my heart is far away 
Where the Seine’s blue waters play, 
But till winds blow, sail with us, 
Gentle, gentle Nautilus! 

At Sea, June, 1840. 


From a London Publication entitled 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Surman Know ss is one of the few men who cannot be 
said to have any enemies. I never heard a single ill-natured 
remark made at his expense. Every body likes him; every 
body rejoices at his success as a dramatist, as they would in his 
triumphs in any thing else in which he embarked. The 
world is his friend; he finds a well-wisher in every face he 
encounters in the streets or the highways. And here let me 
be understood as speaking ina much more enlarged sense 
than most people would be apt to imagine. I de not merely 
say that Sheridan Knowles sees a friend in the countenance 
of every person whe knows him personally—in all such coun- 
tenances he undoubtedly recognises a friend—but he sees a 
friend even in the faces of those whose countenances he never 
gazed on or glanced at before, and to whom his face is equally 
unknown. If it be necessary that | should express myself 
still more plainly, then let me say, that there is something so 
good-natured, so jolly, so benevolent, so full of kindness, in 
the face of Sheridan Knowles, that it is impossible for any 
one to look at it without fee ing what Dr. Chalmers would 
call the ‘ out-goings of vigorous friexdship’ for its possessor. 
We often hear of love at first sight. He is daily and hourly 
making friends at first sight. J»st only get one glance of his 
blooming, benevolent cuuntenzive, and that very moment you 
become what he himself delights to designate one of ‘ his well- 
wishers.’ 


And the feeling of friendliness is reciprocated on the side 
of Sheridan Knowles. He wishes the welfare of every body. 
His philanthropy is universal: he would, if he could, doa 

al service to every one he has ever met with. J believe 
it is a well-known fact, that no person ever yet solicited his 
good offices in vain, provided it was in his power to grant 
the favor asked. I know individuals who, on the strength of 
having barely exchanged words with him have asked per- 
mission. to use his name in the way of recommending them as 
fit and proper persons fer a particular vacant office, and his 
answer, on such occasions, has always been, ‘‘ Oh, certainly, 
my dear fellow, use my name by all means; and I shall be 
delighted to hear that you have succeeded.”’ Nor is this all : 
if any person ask a favor of this or a similar nature of him, 
he will give them a flaming recommendation, whether he 
knows them or not; that is to say, supposing a person of 
whom ke knews nothing applies to bim for a certificate ot 
literary abilities, or business qualifications for any particular 
office, and signs the letter * Matthew Maggs,’ he will try for 
@ moment or two to see whether or not he can recollect any 
such personage as Mr. Maggs, ejaculating as he cogitates 
“Maggs! Maggs! Who tue deuce can Maggs be?” And 
then in a moment snatching up a pen, he will resume the eo- 
liloquy: ‘‘ Ah! well, poor fellow, never mind!” inditing, as 
he ejaculates, something in the following strain: 

“My Dear Maces—I have the greatest pleasure in bearing 
my testimeny to your great talents and perfect competency for 
any office you may happen to fill. I shall be most happy that 
you shi use my humble name in any way that you think may 
be serviceable to you. I shall be delighted to of your 
success. Iam, my dear Maggs, yours ee 

Saeripan Know ies.” 


The newspapers teem with quack advertisements announ- 
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rset ProPiety be labled and ticketed, ‘Every Man's Frieod.’| 

rt nyalyne sedan Amma ea oper ke aawoery an un- 
kindly or ungenerous feeling towards a single human being. 

in my sketch of Mr. Macready, I have slightly glanced at 
the circumstances under which Sheridan Knowles was first 
brought before the public as a dramatic writer. He had pre- 
viously, however, enjoyed considerable popularity as a teacher 
of paying taken agp agate English poets. His ~ 
tures on speare’s plays, t or ten years ago, at 
Mechanics’ Institution : n, were much admired for 
the original views he took of many of Shakspeare’s leading 
characters, of the genius of the great dramatist, and of the 
purport and tendency of his writings. 

He discovered beauties in almost every play which had be- 
fore escaped the general reader; while the eloquent and oft- 
times highly poetic language in which he brought forward his 
new readings and illustrations of the principal plays of the 
poet, afforded the more intellectual portion of his audience 
the highest gratification. 

Sheridan Knowles occasionally practices the histrionic art. 
Some years ago he was seized with a fit of ambition to earn 
for himself a name as an actor, which should in some mea- 
sure correspond with that which he enjoyed, and now enjoys, 
as a dramatic writer. He is said, in cherishing this ambi- 
tion, to have had Shakspeare in his eye, he having been a 
performer as well es a dramatist. The result has been the 
same in his case as in that of the Bard of Avon, who, it is 
admitted on all hands, was as indifferent as an actor as he 
was distinguished for his dramatic productions. Shakspeare 
was unable to give a single effective embodiment on the stage 
of any of those wonderful conceptions he had formed in the 
closet. It was the same with Sheridan Knowles. He was 
the worst representative of his own leading characters—for 
he always chose the leading ones—I have ever seen person- 
ate those charactere, on the boards of any of our metropolitan 
theatres. Thio is not at all surprising; for it is not to be ex- 
pected that the same individual could be great both as a wri 
ter and an actor; but it is surprising that Sheridan Knowles 
should persist in persuading himself, contrary to the convic- 
tions of every body else, that his acting is equal, if indeed it 


be not superior, to his writings. 
Were there no other obstacle to his success in the histri- 
onic attempts which he ionally makes, his voice alone 





would constitute an insuperable barrier to his ever attaining 
any dis.inction as an actor. He has a hard, husky, heavy 
voice, with very little command over it. Occasionally it has 
a sort of sullen tone, without his being at all in a sullen mood ; 
fur, as may be inferred from what I have already stated re- 
specting his disposition, he is one of the most cheerful-minded 
men to be met with. Six or seven years ago, when one eve 
ning personating the character of William Tell in his own 
play of that name, he had to seize by the collar one of the 
personages in the piece who happened to incur his displea- 
sure, when in the course of the scuffle the other lost his equi- 
librium, and fell prostrate on the stage. ‘Iwo or three of the 
deities in the upper regions of the theatre immediately got up 
an abortive hiss, on which Sheridan Knowles paused in the 
course of one of the most interesting scenes in the piece, 
turaed suddenly about, aad directing his eye to the locality 
whence the interruption proceeded, apostrophised the offend- 
ers thus: ‘What are you hissing at? It was merely an 
accident.”’ It is impossible to give any idea of the edd effect 
this little episode produced in the theatre, chiefly on account 
of the peculiarly brusque and seemingly semi-sullen manner 
in which he spoke. 


Sheridan Knowles has received considerable sums for his 
dramatic pieces. Latterly, I believe, he has, in the first in- 
stance, and without reference to their success, got either 
£400 or £500 for each of them.. In those cases in which 
they have been particularly successful, he has reaped a large 
a‘ditional harvest from them; the arrangement with the les- 
sees of the theatre generally being, that he should receive a 
certain sum every time a piece was performed, after it had 
been represented a given number of nights. Then, again, he 
must have got no inconsiderable amount of money from Mr. 
Moxon, the bookseller, for the right of publication; most of 
his pieces having been popular in the closet as well as in the 
theatre. 

Sheridan Knowles is one of those authors—and their name 
is legion—who are cons‘itutionally indolent. He never wri'es 
for writing’s sake. The pleasure of seeing himself in print 
would never induce him to take pen in hand. He must have 
some strong stimulus to prevail on him to apply himself to 
mental labor. The exhibition of figures 4 or 5, preceded by 
an £, and followed by a couple of 00s, must be made to him, 
before you can persuade him to engage in earnest in the pre- 
paration of a drama for Madame Vesiris or Madame or Mr. 
any body else. And it is not enough that you get him to under- 
take the thing ; if you wish to make sure of the piece against 
a specific time, you had better bind him down, under some 
pecuniary penalty, to have it ready for representation on a 

icular day of a particular month. And even after you 
ave done this, you must not be s if you have to give 
him two or three weeks’ grace, several occasions, he 
has sent to the managers of theatres four acts out of the five, 
he preparing the remaining act while the actors were busy in 





cing the sale of with the humene and imposing title 
Sheridan Knowles might with 


«f ‘The Poor Man's Friend.’ 





committing the first four to memory. When he knows that 


he must produce a piece by a particular time, he ‘ 
ries out of town, to escape the interruptions caused by 
course with fricnds, and seeks a temporary retreat in the. 
country-house of some acquaintance, where he 


teresting fact, that some of the most scenes 
most poetic passages in his best plays have been wee 
ring his temperary visits at the rural dwellings of his friends, 
Sheridan Knowles hes all the ease and simplicity of man. 
ners of achild. He is a model of human nature in its unso- 
phisticated state. His drese, too, like his manners, is ¢ 

and unvarnished.’ He-would net play the fop, nor the 
deportment of any of the dieciples of Chesterfield, 
you were to reward him with the price of one of his own 
plays, previously stated te be £400 or £500, for se doing. 

I have already spoken of his benevolent, j ooking 
tenance. His foe ie fal, but has more oT deans 
the round shape. His cheeks are tinted with a crimson color, 
He has a fine, lefty forehead, and yet in the general expres. 
sion of his countenance there is we very intellectual 
His hair is dark, and reposes on bis in a rather disor. 
dered state. He is about the average hight, and 
made, without being Free! arrgee He walks with a quick and 
firm step, and is particularly partial to a stroll in the | 
of Covent Garden Market, and its neighborhoed. He must 
now be verging on his fiftieth year, if, indeed, he has not 
already entered it. 





For the New-Yorker. 
FREEDOM. 
WHo would reverse the glorious plan 
Of Him who Freedom gave, 
Who never made his creature Man 
To be a crouching slave! 
As chainless waves majestic roll 
When tempests sweep the sea, 
So with a mind and deathless soul 
Man is and shall be free. 


But yet cloud-cradled lightnings sleep, 
And thunderbolts repose, 

When millions slaughtered kindred weep 
In agonizing woes, 

And tyrants joy where Freedom dies, 
And songs exulting sing, 

While widows’ wails and orphans’ cries 
Make vale and mountain ring. 

Shall stern Oppression, wrapt in gloom, 
Its purple course still run, 

And make earth but a hopeless tomb 
Revolving round the sun? 

Forbid, great God of Truth and Grace! 
Thine awful vengeance spare ; 

But speed the time when all our race 
True happiness may share. 


Immortal Freedom! stand thou furth— 
Thy potent sceptre wield, 

That it may be to moral worth 
A buckler and a shield; 

Let Virtue on thy standard shine, 
And Truth, the fairest gem 

That e’er was formed by Power Divine, 
Adorn thy diadem. 


Let Justice mark thy grand career, 
Man’s welfare be thine end, 

That in his breast Care, Hope and Fear 
Like rainbow hues may blend ; 

No more let ruffian hands profane 
The temples thou hast built, 

Nor yet thy sacred altars stain 
With marks of scarlet guilt. 


Thy blessings rich diffuse to all; 
Let War’s dread trumpet cease, 
And Freemen gather at thy call 
To welcome smiling Peace: 
But while thy sons-their fealty swear, 
And round thy banner cling, 
Let not Ambition worship there— 
That would confusion bring. 


Lands of the Earth! in love unite, 
And bow to Reason’s sway ; 
Then systems false, upheld by might, 

Shall swift'y pass away; 
No more shall rage the fearful storm 
That drowns the world in blood, 
For all mankind that day will form 





One glorious brotherhood. 


self with earnestness and assiduity to his wok, re | 
dramatic 
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_ From Blackwood's Magazine for November. 
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FIELD FLOWEBS. 
Yx who courtly beauty prize, 
Cie wit bane weer soured ayes 
Natare’s lowly children we, 
Bred on bank, in brake, on lea, 
By the meadow runlet’s brink, 
prec en are ay ae 
On the sea-shore’s arid shingle, 
ote on See” 
On old tower and ruined 
By the sparkling waterfall. 
Not a hue of gaudier glow, 
Net a streak to Art we owe: 
Never hand but = ature’s own, 
Nature’s sweet cunning one,” 
leek nce ein on oon , 
To our 


Common air and common light ; 
Shower and sunshine, mist and dew, 
And his laborers, (blithe ones too !) 

All unhired for love she finds, 

Bees, and birds, and wanderirg winds. 
Courtly scorners! not for ye 

Bloom our tribes of low degree. 
Stately Aloe, Tuberose tall, 

Finely decks baronial hall ; 

Fleunting in ee 4 nes beside, 
Sculptured nymph or fawn beside, 
"From _ee hs cree terrace wide— 

ere jewe Ss sweep rustling by, 

And lordly idlers lounge sigh— , 
There intrude not such as we, 
Commoners of low degree. 

Yet have we our lovers too, 

Hearts to holy Nature true, 

Such ion dotigh ——— 

Objects for delight and praise, 

From the Cedar, straight and tall, 

To the Hyssop on the wall, 


Favored mortals! to your eyes 

All unveiled an Eden lies 

Hidden from the worldling’s view. 

Wells of water gush for you, 

Where his sealé _ can spy 

Nought but dull aridity. 

Hither come—to you we'll tell 

Where our sweetest sisters dwell; 

Show you every secret cell 

Where the coy take sanctuary, 
“Pale maids that unmarried die.” 

Primroses; and paler yet 

Th’ unstained, odorous Violet. 

Hither come, and you shall see 

Where the loveliest Lilies be; 

They through forest vistas gleaming, 

(Azure clouds of Heaven's own seeming)— 

They, their snowy heads that hide 

Cowering by the coppice side ; 

They that stand in nodding ranks 

All along the river’s banks, 

Golden Daffodils: and they 

(Brightest of the bright array !) 

With a swanlike grace that glide, 

Anehored on the waveless tide. 

These, and flowery myriads more, 

All their charms, (a countless store,) 

All their sweets shall yield to thee, 

Nature’s faithful votary. 


Though we grace not lordly halls, 

Yet, on rustic festivals, 

ba than we = — seen ; 
unting o’er the vi en 

Many a ‘kercbief Sock we oem 

Many a maiden’s nut-brown hair; 

Many a straw hat, plaited neat 

a shepherd boy, we make complete 
ith Cowslip cark’net. ‘Then, to see 

With what an air, how jauntily, 

On his curled pate ’t is stuck awry 

To snare some cottage beauty’s eye. 


Joyous Childhood, roving free, 
With our sweet Bells greedily 
Both his chubby hands doth fill; 
Welcome plunderer! pluck at will. 
Nature’s ing! dear to thee, 


Pluck at will, eaough to deck, 

* Boy! thy favorite lambkin’s neck. 
Pineth some pale wretch awa: 
In prison cell, where cheerful day 


through the deep-set bars 
Senn sbliewely ; and the stars 


Scarce can glance a pitying eye 


joy. 
Not at all partic 


On the man’s grave we're found, 
To th nthe honor for 

‘o the grave— ve e 
Rovdechiia) dies op y- al 

From all living, 4 s 


From the sunken hi gone, 
E’en the cold memorial stone ; 
Unforsaking, we alone, 

Year by year, fresh tribute spread 





O’er the long-forgotten dead. Cc. 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp ‘Bo3.” 


PART XXXII. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


CHAPTER XLVILL 
Porutar rumor concerning the single gentleman and his 
errand, travelling from mouth to mouth, and waxing stron- 


ger in the marvellous as it was bandied about—for your 
popular rumor, unlike the rolling stone of the proverb, is 
one which gathers a deal of moss in its wanderings up 
and down,—occasioned his dismounting at the inn-door to 
he looked upon as an exciting and attractive spectacle, 
which could scarcely be enough admired ; and drew toge- 
gether a large concourse of idlers, who, having recently 
been, as it were, thrown out of employment by closing 
of the wax-work and the completion of the nuptial ceremo- 
nies, considered his arrival as little else than a special pro- 
vidence, and hailed it with demonstration of the liveliest 
ipating in the general sensation, but 
wearing the Bacon y eal wowsea look of one who soyght 
to meditate on his disappointment in silence and privacy, 

the single gentleman alighted, and handed out Kit’s mo 

ther with a gloomy politeness which impressed the lookers- 
on extremely. t dene, he gave her his arm and esoort- 
ed her into the house, while several active waiters ran on 

befere as a skirmishing party, to clear the way and to show 

the room which was ready be their reception. 

** Any room will do,” said the single gentleman. “ Jet 
it be near at hand, that’s all.” 

* Close here sir, if you please to walk this way.” 

** Would the gentleman like this room ?” saida voice, as 
a little out-of-the-way door at the foot of the well staircase 
flew briskly open and a head popped out. “He’s quite 
welcome to it. He’s as welcome as flowers in May, or 
coals at Christmas. Would you like this room sir? Honor 
me by walking in. Do me the favor, pray.” 

“Goodness gracious me !” cried Kit’s mother, falling back 
in extreme surprise, “ only think of this! ” 

She had some reason to be astonished, for the person 
who proffered the gracious invitation was no other than 
Daniel Quilp. The little door out of which he had thrust 
his head was close to the inn larder; and there he stood, 
bowing with grotesque politeness; as much at his ease as 
if the door were that of his own house ; blighting all the 
legs of mutton and cold roast fowls by his close companion- 
ship, and looking like the evil genius of the cellars come 
from under ground upon some work of mischief. 

* Would you do me the honor?’ said Quilp. 

«<1 prefer being alone,” replied the single gentleman. 

“Oh!” said Quilp. And with that, he darted in again 
with one jerk and clapped the little door to, like a figure in 
a Dutch clock when the hour strikes. 

** Why it was only last night, sir,” whispered Kit’s mo- 
ther, “‘ that I left him in Little Bethel.” 

“Indeed !” said her fellow-passenger. ‘* When did that 
person come here, waiter ?”’ i 

“ Come dewn by the night-coach this morning, sir.” 

*“Humph! And when is he going ?” 

“Can’t say, sir, really. When the chambermaid asked 
him just now if he should want a bed, sir, he first made fa- 
ces at her, and then wanted to kiss her.” 

** Beg him to walk this way,” said the single gentleman. 
*‘] should be glad to exchange a word with him, tell him. 
Beg him to come at once, do you hear ?” 

The man stared on receiving these instructions, for the 
single gentleman had not only displayed as much astonish- 
ment as Kit's mother at sight of the dwarf, but, standing in 
no fear of him, had been at jess pains to conceal his dislike 
and repugnance. He rm re on his errand, however, and 
inidbedionety returned, ushering in its object. 

“Your servant, sir,” said the dwarf. “I encountered 
your messenger half-way. I thought you'd allow me to pay 
my compliments to you. I hope you're well. I hope you 
*re very well.” 

. There was ashort pause, while the dwarf, with half-shut 
eyes and puckered face, stood waiting for an answer. Re- 
ceiving none, he turned towards his more familiar acquain- 





tance. 
“Christopher's mother!” cried he. “ Such’a dear lady, 


SS 
such a worthy woman, so blest in her- i 
Christop! art in her-honest son ! Sevte 
her? Her little 

ey thrive? Do they flourish? Are growing i 
worthy citizens, eh?” 7 » om 


mood or meaning, a perfect blank. 

At ng Quilp,” = the si gentleman. 

e dwarf hand to his great flapped ear, and coun- 
terfeited the attention. . 

“ We two have met before—” 

_ “Surely,” cried Quilp, nodding his head. “Oh surely, 
sir. ch an honor and pleasure—it ’s both, Christopher’s 
ran nahh an to be forgotten so soon. By no 
means!” 

“ You may remember that the day I arrived in London, 
and found the house to which I drove, empty and deserted, 
I was directed by some of the neighbors to you, and wait- 
ed upon you without stopping for rest or refreshment?” 

_ “ How precipitate that was, and yet what an earnest and 
vigorous measure!” said Quilp, conferring with himeelf, 
in imitation ef his friend, Mr. Sampson Brass. 

“I found,” said the single gentleman. “ you, most unac- 
countably, in possession of every thing that had so recently 
belenged to another man, end that other man, who up to 
the time of your entering upon his had been looked 
upon as affluent, red to sudden , and driven from 
house and home.” 

** We had warrant for what we did, my good sir,” re- 
joined Quilp, “we had our warrant. Don’t say driven 
away either. -He went of his own accord—vanished in the 
night, sir.” 

** No matter,” said the single gentleman angrily. ‘He 
was gone.” 

_ “ Yes, he was gone,” said Quilp, with the same exaspera- 
ting composure. “‘ No doubt he was gone. The only ques- 
tion was, —— And it ‘s a question still.” 

“* Now, what am I to think,” said the single gentleman, 
sternly regarding him, “ of you, who, plaiuly inlinpesed to 
give me any information then—nay, obviously holding back, 
and sheltering yourself with all kinds of cunning, trickery, 
and evasion—are dogging my footsteps now t” 

“I dogging!” cried Quilp. 

_ “Why, are you not 1” returned his questioner, fretted 
into a state of the utmostirritation. “Were you not afew 
hours since, sixty miles off, and inthe chapel to which this 
good woman = to say her prayers? ” 

**She was there too, I think ?’, said Quilp, still perfect- 
ly unmoved. ‘I might say, if I was inclined to be rude, 
how do I know but you are dogging my footste Yes, I 
wasat chapel. Whatthen? I’ve read in books that pil- 
grims were used to go tochapel before they went on jour- 
neys, to put up petitions for their safe return. Wise men ! 
journeys are very perilous—especially outside the coach.— 
Wheels come off, horses take fright, coachmen drive too 
fast, coaches overturn. I always go to ehapel before I go 
_ —— It’s the last thing I do on occasions, in- 

ee ” 

That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it needed no 
very great ae to discover, although for any thing 
that he suffered to appear in his face, voice, or manner, he 
might have been clinging tothe trath with the quiet con- 
stancy of a > 

* In the name of all that ’s calculated to drive onectazy, 
man,”’said the unfortunate single gentleman, “‘ have yeu not, 
for some reason of your own, taken upon yourself my 
errand? don’t you know with what object I have come 
here ? and if you do‘know, can you throw no light upon 
it?” 

** You think I *m a conjuror, sir,” replied Quilp, shrug- 
ging up hisshoulders. “‘IfI was, I should tell my own for« 
tune—and make it.” re 

* Ah ' we have said all-we need say, I see,” returned 
the other, throwing himeelf impatiently upon a sofa. ‘Pray 
leave us, if you please.” , 

“ Willingly,” returned Quilp. “Most willingly. Christo- 
pher’s mother, my good soul, farewell. A pleasant journey 
—back, sir. Ahem!” 

With these parting words, and with a grin upon his fea- 
tures altogether indescribable, but which seemed to be 


compounded of every monstrous grimance of men or 
monkeys are capable, the dwarf slowly re and closed 
the door behind him. 


Oho!” he said when he had regained his own room, 
and sat himself down in achair with his arms akimbo.— 
‘Oho! Are you there my friend? In-deed!” 

Chuckling as though in very great glee, and reeommend- 
bic Tinatadllbe the Peampiot is bod lassie out see kaetone 
tenance by twisting it into all inable varieties of ugii- 
noes, Mt. ap, Feking. hisuwelt 10 cied fre in bie chair and 
nursing his left leg at the same time, fell into certain medi- 


tations, of which it may be necessary to relate the substance. 
First, he reviewed the ‘circumstances which had led to 








his ia to that spot, ety these. Drop-| 
i . Sampson ‘office on previous even- 
agin the absence of that and his learned sister, 
he i Mr. Swiveller, who chanced at the mo- 
ment to sprinkling @ glase ef warm gin and water on the 
dust of the law, and to be his clay, as the phrase 


sistency, breaking down in unexpected places, retaining im- 
Lermpe eee e ayy baveg imbived 
~ loose and 


ning inte each other. It is net uncommon for human clay 
in this condition to value itself above all things upon its 
great prudence and — and Mr. Swiveller, especially 


prizing himself qualities, teok occasion to re- 
oidiathe hulsnele strange discoveries in connexion 
with the single who lodged above, which he had 


determined to keep within his own bosom, and whieh 
neither tortures nor cajolery should ever induce him to re- 
veal. Of this determination Mr. Quilp expressed his high 
approval, and setting himself in the same breath to goad 
Mr. Swiveller on to hints, soon made out that the 
ingle gentlemen had been seen in gommunication with Kit, 

- this was the secret which was never to be dis- 
closed. 

Possessed of this piece of information, Mr. Quilp‘di- 
rectly supposed that the single gentleman above stairs must 
be the same individual who had waited on him, and having 
assured himself by further inquiries that this surmise was 
correct, had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that 
the intent and object of his correspondence with Kit was 
the recovery of his old client and the child. Burning with 
curiosity to know what proceedings were afoot, he resolved 
to pounce upon Kit’s mother as the person least able to re- 
sist his arts, and consequently the most likely to be en- 
trapped into such revelations as he sought; so, taking an 
abrupt leave of Mr. Swiveller, he hurried to her house.— 
The good woman being from home, he made inquiries of a 


neighbor, as Kit himself did soon afterwards, and being di- || 5; 


rected to the chapel betook himself there, in order to way- 
lay her, at the conclusion of the service. 

He had not sat in the chapel more than a quarter of an 
hour, and with his eyes piously fixed upon the ceiling was 
chuckling inwardly over the joke of his being there at all, 
when Kit himself appeared. Watchful as a lynx, one glance 
showed the dwarf that he had come on business. Absorbed 
in appearance, as we have seen, and nner profound 
abstraction, he noted every circumstance of his behavior, 
and when he withdrew with his family, shot out after him. 
Tn fine, he traced them to the notary’s house; learnt the 
destination of the carriage from one of the illions ; and 
knowing that a fast night-coach started for the same place, 
at the’very hour which was on the point of striking, from 
a street hard by, darted round to the coach-office without 
more ado, and took his seat upon the roof. After — 
and re-passing the carriage on the road, and being passe 
and d by it sundry times in the course of the night, 
according as their stoppages were | r or shorter, or their 
rate of traveling varied, they reached the town almost to- 
gether. Quilp kept the chaise in sight, mingled with the 
crowd, learnt the single gentleman’s errand, and its failure, 
and having possessed himself of all that it was material to 
know, harried off, reached the inn before him, had the in- 
terview just now detailed, and shut himself up in the little 
room in which he hastily reviewed all these occurrences. 

** You are there, are you, my friend ?” he repeated, gree- 
dily biting his nails, “I am suspected and thrown aside, 
and Kit ’s the confidential agent, is he? I shall have to dis- 
pose of him, I fear. If'we had come up with them this 
morning,” he continued, after a though ause, “I was 
ready to prove a pretty good claim. I could have made my 
profit.. But for these canting hypocrites, the lad and his 
mother, I could get this fiery gentleman as comfortably into 
7 cea our oo mutual pyar hoyh ha !—and 
chubby, Nell. At the worst, it ’sa © ity, 
aovensine Wan. Let us find posed Ty and I 1 + epee 
of draining you of some of your superfluous cash, sir, while 
there are prison bars, and bolts, and locks, to keep your 
friend or kinsman safely. I hate your virtuous people !” 
said the dwarf, throwing off a bumper’ of 
smacking his lips, “‘ ah! I hate °em every one!” 

This was not a mere empty vaunt, but a deliberate 
avowal of his real sentiments; for Mr. Quilp, who loved 
nobody, by little and little came to hate everybody, nearly 
or remotely connected with his ruined client: the old man 
himself, because he had been able to deceive him and elude 
his vigi the child, because she was the object of Mrs. 
Quilp’s commiseration and constant self-repreach—the sin- 
gle gent because of his unconcealed aversion to him- 
self—Kit and his mother, most naturally, for the reasons 
already shown. Above and beyond that general feeling ot 
opposition to them, which would have been inseparable 
from his ravenous desire to enrich himself by these altered 
circumstances, Daniel hated them one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Quilp enli himself and 
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his hatreds with more brandy, and then, changing his quar- 
> 

ters, withdrew to an obscure ale-house cover of 

which seclusion he instituted all inquiries that 

ight lead to the discovery of the old man. and his grand- 


child. But all was in vain. Not the slightest trace or clue 
could be obtained. They had left the town by night; no 
one had seea them go; no one had met them on the road ; 
the driver of no coach, cart or wagon, had seenany travel- 
ers answering their description ; nobody had fallen in with 
them, or heard of them. Convinced at last that for the 
present all such attempts were hopeless, he appointed two 
or three scouts, with promises of rewards in case 
of their forwarding him any intelligence, and returned to 
London by next day’s coach. 

It was some ea to Mr. Quilp to find, as he took 
his place upon roof, that Kit’s mother was alone inside ; 
from which circumstance he derived in the course of the 
journey much cheerfulness of spirit, inasmuch as her solitary 
condition enabled him to terrify her with many extraordi- 
nary annoyances; such as hanging over the side of the 
coach at the risk of his life, and staring in with his — 
poesle eyes, which seemed in hers the more horrible from 

is face bei ide down ; ing her in this way from 
one window to another; getting nimbly down whenever 
they changed horses, and thrusting his head into the win- 
dow with a dismal squint ; which ingenious tortures had 
such an effect upon Mrs. Nubbles, that she was quite unable 
for the time to resist the belief that Mr. Quilp did in his 
own person represent and embody that Evil Power, who 
was so vigorously attacked at Little Bethel, and who, by 
reason of her backslidings in respect of Astley’s and oysters, 
was now frolicsome and rampant. 

Kit, having been apprised by letter of his mother’s in- 
tended return, was waiting for her at the coach-office ; 
and great was his surprise when he saw, leering over the 
coachman’s shoulder, like seme familiar demon invisible to 
all eyes but his, the well-known face of Quilp. 

‘* How are you, Christopher ?” croaked the dwarf from 
oe coach-top. ‘ All right, Christopher. Mother ’s in- 
side.” 

“Why, how did he come here, mother?” whispered 
t. 


**T don’t know how he came, or why, my dear,” re- 
joined Mrs. Nubbles, dismounting with her son’s assist- 
ance, *‘ but he has been a terrifying me out of my seven 
senses all this blessed day.” 

** He has ?” cried Kit. 

* You would n’t believe it, that you would n’t,” replied 
his mother; ‘but do n’t say a word to him, for I really 
do n’t believe he ’s human. Hush! Do n’t turn round as if 
I was talking of him, but he ’s a squinting at me now in 
the full blaze of the coach-lamp, yuite awful ! ” 

In spite of his mother’s injuuction, Kit turned sharply 
round to look. Mr. Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, 
quite absorbed in celestial contemplation. 

‘Oh, he ’s the artfulest creetm !”? cried Mrs. Nubbles. 
* But come away. Do n’t speak to him for the world.” 

** Yes I will, mother. at nonsense. I say sir—” 

Mr. Quilp affected to start, and luoked smilingly round. 

* You let mother alone, will you!” said Kit. ‘ How 
dare you tease a r lone woman like her, making her 
muserable and melancholy as if she had n’t got enough to 
make her so without you. A n’t yuu ashamed of yourself, 
you little monster ?” 

** Monster!” said Quilp inwardly, with a smile. ‘“ Ugli- 
est dwarf that could be seen anywhere for a penny—mon- 
ster—ah !” 

** You show her any of your impudence again,” resumed 
Kit, shouldering the bandbox, “‘ and | ’ll tell you what, Mr. 
Quilp, 1 won’t bear with you any move. You have no right 
to do it: I*m sure we neverinter’ cwith you. This is 
n’t the first time ; and if ever yo orry or frighten her 
again, you'll oblige me (though I sh ».:ld be very sorry to do 
it, on account of your size) to beat you.” 

Quilp said not a word in reply, but walking up so close 
te Kit as to bring his eyes within two or three inches of his 
face, looked fixedly at him, retreated a little distance with- 


out aver his » approached ag::in, again withdrew, 
and so on for half-a-dozen times, like x head in a phantas- 
magoria. Kit stood his ground as if in expectation of an 


immediate assault, but finding that nothing came of these 


and gestures, snapped his fingers and walked away ; his mother 


ragging him off as fast as she could, and, even in the midst 
of his news of little Jacob and the baby, looking anxiously 
over her shoulder to see if Quilp were following. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
Krr‘s mother might have spared herself the trouble of 
looking back so often, for nothing was further from Mr. 
Quilp’s thoughts than any intention of pursuing her and her 
son, or renewing the quarrel with which they had parted. 
He went his way, whistling from time to time some frag- 
ments of a —_) and apa a “2 quite tranquil and com- 
posed, jogged pleasantly toward home ; entertaining him- 
self as he went with Vain of the fears and terrors of Mrs. 





Quilp, who, having received no iutelligeuce of him for three 
whole days and two nights, and ha had no previous 
notice of his absence, was doubtless by time in a state 





of distraction, and constantly fainting away with ¢ 
This facetious probability was eo congenial to the Away ’ 
to him, 


humor, and so exquisitely amusing , that he 

as he went along until the tears ran down his cheeks; and 

more than once, when he found himscli in a by-street, ven. 

ed his delight in a shrill scream, which i 

any lonely passenger, who happened te be ing on be.’ 

fore him expecting nothing so little, increased ‘his mirth, 
ade hi ligh 


In this happy flow of 


house of mourning. Drawing nearer, and atten. 
tively, he could hear several voices in earnest conversati 
among which he could distinguish, not only those of his 
wife and mother-in-law, but the tongues of men. 

“Ha!” cried the jealous dwarf, “What's this! Do 
they entertain such visitors while I’m away!” 1 
. . ere oe oon Some Shows, ve = reply. He fek 
in his pockets for his latch-key, but jorgetten it. There 
Ses ie eae aaaeiion 

** A light im the passage,” sai P, peeping through 
the key-hole. ‘A very soft knock ; and, by your leaye 
my lady, I may yet steal upon you unawares. Soho!” 

A very low and gentle rap, received no answer from 
within. But after a second application to the knocker, no 
louder than the first, the door was softly opened by the boy 
from the wharf, whom Quilp instantly gagged with one 
hand, and d into the street with the other, 

** You ’ll throttle me, master,” whispered the boy. “Let 
go, will you?” 

** Who’s up stairs you dog ?” retorted Quilp in the same 
tone. “Tell me. And don't speak above your breath, or 
I'll choke yon in good earnest.” 

The boy could only point to the window, and reply with 
a stifled giggle, expressive of such intense enjoyment, that 
Quilp clutched him by the throat again and have car- 
ried his threat into execution, or at least have made very 
good progress towards that end, but for the boy’s nimblyex. 
tricating himself from his grasp, and fortifying himself be- 
hind the nearest post, at which, after some fruitless 
to catch him by the hair of his head, his master was obliged 
to come to a parley. 

Will you answer?’ said Quilp. 
above ?” 

** You won’t let one speak,” replied the boy. “ 
ha ha ha !—they think you’re—you’re dead. Ha haha!” 

** Dead!” cried Quilp, relaxing into a grim laugh himself, 
“No. Dothey? Do they really, you dog?’ 

“‘ They think you’re—you’re drowued,” replied the boy, 
who in his malicious nature had a strong infusion of his 
master. ‘ You was last seen on the brink of the wharf, 
and they think you tumbled over. Ha ha!” 

The prospect of playing the spy under such delicious cir. 
cumstances, and of disappointing them all by walking in 
alive, gave more delight to Quilp than the greatest stroke 
of good fortune could possibly have inspired him with. He 
oon less tickled — his es ~ they both 
sto or some seco! grinning an A 
their heads at each other, on either sidle of the post, tik ean 
unmatchable pair of Chinese idols, 

“Nota word,” said Quilp, making towards the door on 
tiptoe. ‘Not a sound, not so much as a creaking bos 
or a stumble against a cobweb. Drowned, eh, Mrs. Quilp 1 
Drowned ?” 

So saying, he blew out the candle, kicked off his shoes, 
and groped his way up stairs; leaving his delighted young 
friend in an ecstasy of summersets on the pavement. 

The bedroom-door on the staircase being unlocked, Mr. 
Quilp slipped in, and planted himself behind the door of 
communication between that chamber and the sitting-room, 
which, standing ajar to render both more airy, and ha 
a very convenient chink (of which he often availed himsel 
for purposes of espial, and had indeed enlarged with his 
pocket-knife), enabled him not only to hear, but to see dis- 
tinctly, what was ing. 

Applying his eye to couvenient place, he descried 
Mr. Brass seated at the table with pen, ink, and paper, and 
the case-bottle of rum—his own case-bottle, and his own 
particular Jamaica—convenient to his hand ; with hot we 
ter, fragrant lemons, white lwnp sngar, and all things fit 
ting ; from which choice matetials, Sampson, by no means 
insensible to their claims upon his attentien, had compound 
ed a mighty glass of p reeking hot; which he was at 
that very moment stirring up with a teaspoon, and contem- 
plating with looks in which a faint assumption of sentimen- 
tal regret, struggled but weakly with a bland and comforta- 
ble joy. At the same table, with both her elbows upon it, 
was Mrs. Jiniwin; nolonger sipping other people’s 
feloniously with teaspoons, but taking deep draughts from 


** What's going on, 


ashes on her head, or sackcloth on back, but preserving 
a very decent and becoming appearance of sorrow never- 
theless—was reclining in an easy-chair, and soothing her 





ief with a smaller allowance of the same glib liquid. 
There were also present, @ le of water-side men, beat- 
ing between them certain called dregs; even these 





Hill, when, gazing up at sitting. 
room, he thought he desoried more light than is usual in g 


a jorum of her own ; while her dlangians-—20 exactly with | 
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° ginuating tone. 


‘king the feature with his fist. ‘Aquiline, you hag! Do 









party. 
wld lady’s ram and water,” 


ing the silence, and raising 

his eyes to the ceiling with a sigh, ‘“‘ who knows but he may 

belooking down upon us now! Who knows but he may 

be surveying us from—from somewheres cr another, and 
us with a watchful eye ! Oh Lor!” 

Here Mr. sto to drink half his punch, and then 

remmed ; looking at other half, as he spoke, with a de- 


jected amile. 
_# Lcan almost fancy,” said the lawyer, shaking his head. 
«that I see his eye glistening down at the very bottom of 
i When shall we look upon his like again? Ne- 
! One —e are here ey are tum- 
bler before his eyes—‘‘the next we are there,” ing 
wn its contents, and ag hinwself emphativally a little 
the chest—‘‘in the t tomb. To think that I 
be drinking his very rum! it seems like a dream.” 
With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of his po- 
iti . Brass pushed his tumbler as he spoke towards 
jniwin for the purpose of being replenished; and 
turned towards the attendant mariners. 

“The search has been quite unsuccessful then?” 

“Quite, master. But I should say that if he turns up 
any where, he’ll come ashore somewhere about Grinidge 
te-morrow, at ebb tide, eh, mate ?” 

The other gentleman assented, observing that he was ex- 

at the Hospital, and that several pensioners would 
ready to receive him when he arrived. 

“Then we have nothing for it but resignation,” said Mr. 
; “nothing but resignation, and expectation. It 
would be a comfort to have his body ; it would be a dreary 


“Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwin hastily ; 
if we once had that, we should be quite sure.” 

“With regard to the descriptive advertisement,” said 
Sampson Brass, taking up his pen. “It is a melancholy 

to recall his traits. Respecting his legsnow —?” 

* Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Do you think they were crooked ?” said Brass, in an in- 
“I think I see them now coming up the 
street very wide apart, in nankeen puntaloons a little shrunk 
and without straps. Ah! what a vale of tears we live in! 
Do we say crooked ?”’ 

.“] think they were a little so,” observed Mrs. Quilp with 
a sob. 

6 crooked,” said Brass, writing as he spoke ; “large 
head, short body, legs crooked.” — 

“ Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“We'll not say very crooked, ma’um,” said Brass pious- 
ly. “Let us not bear hard upon the weaknesses of the de- 
ceased. He is gone, ma’am, to where his legs will never 
come in question.— We will content ourselves with crook- 
ed, Mrs. Jiniwin.” 

“T thought you wanted the truth,” said the old lady. 
iy That’s ” 

“Bless your eyes, how I love you,” muttered Quilp. 
“There she goes again. Nothing but punch !” 

“This is an occupation,” said the lawyer, laying down 
his pen and emptying his glass, ‘‘ which seems to bring him 
before my eyes like the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, in the ve- 
ty clothes that he wore on work-a-lauys. His coat, his 
waistcoat, his shoes and stockings, his trousers, his hat, his 
wit and humor, his pathos and his umbrella, all come be- 
fore me like visions of my youth. llis linen!” said Mr. 
Brass smiling fondly at the wall, ‘his linen which was al- 
ways of a particular color, for such was his whim and fan- 
cy—how we I see his linen now!” 

‘ -— ad better go on sir,” said Mrs. Jiniwin impa- 
tently. 

“True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. ‘“‘ Our faculties 
must not freeze with grief. I’ll trouble you for a little more 
of that, ma’am. A question now arises, with relation to 

nose.” 

“Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwia. 

“ Aquiline !” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and stri- 


ny : 


2 
Fi 


i 


you see it, Do you call this flat? Doyout Eh” 

“Oh capital, capital!” shouted Brass, from the mere 
force of habit. “Excellent! How very he is! He’s 
& most remarkable man—so extremely whimsical! Such 
4n amazing power of taking people by surprise !” 

Quilp paid no whatever to these compliments, nor 
to the dubious frightened look inte which the lawyer 

dully subsided, nor to the shrieks of his wife and mother- 

law, nor to the latter’s running from the room, nor to the 

rmer’s fainting away. Keeping his eye fixed on Sampson 

lrass, he walked up to the table, and beginning with his 

ass, drank off the contents, and went regularly round until 

had emptied the other two, when he seized the ease-bot- 

oo hugging it under his arm, surveyed him with a 
i leer 


a || rits a little. 
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“ Oh very 





good indeed !” cried Brass, recovering his spi- 

“Ha haha! Oh i ! There's 

not another man alive who could carry it off like that. A 

most difficult position to carry off. But he has such a flow 
flow!” 


, nodding expressive 

“Good night, sir, good night,” cried the lawyer, retreating 

inteeds eube ly ort "Hla ba be aver toe — 
, extremely jo 1 i 

sith jntood, vemartl so!” ae bs 


distance (for he continued to pour them out, all the way 
down stairs) Quilp advanced towards the two men, who 
yet lingered in a kind of stupid amazement. 
ho as you been ei the river all ae gentlemen ?” 
said the dwarf, holding ‘oor open with great politeness. 
“* And yesterday too, master.” 
“Dear me you've had a deal of trouble. Pray consider 
i — that you find upon the—upon the body. 
t > 
‘The men looked at each other, but had evidently no in- 
clination to argue the point just then, and shuffled out of the 
room. This Pear J clearance effected, Quilp locked the 
doors ; and, still embracing the case-bottle with shrugged-up 
shoulders and folded arms, stood locking at his insensible 
wife like a dismounted nightmare. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger for Dec. 

THE WITHERED LEAVES. 

BY MISS JANE T LOMAX. 

Tuey are falling thick and rapidly before the Autumn breeze, 
And asudden sound of mournfulness is heard among the trees, 
Like a wailing for the scattered leaves, so beautiful and bright, 
Thus dying iu their sunny hues of loveliness and light. 
The wind that wafts them to their doom is the same that swept along 
In the freshness of their Summer-time, and biessed them With its sung; 
That voice is still the merry one that mid the sunshine fell— 
Ye are not missed, ye glowing leaves, by the friend ye luved so well 
But yet, no fearful fate is yours, no shuddering at decay, 
No shrioking from the blighting gust thet bears your life away ; 
The Spring-tide, with its singing birds, hath long ago gone by— 
Ye had your time to bloom and live, ye have your time to die! 
Oh! would that we, the sadder ones, who linger on the earth, 
Like ye, m‘ght wither when our lives had parted with their mirth : 
Ye glow with beauty to the last, and brighten with decay— 
Ye know not of the mental war that wears the heart away! 
Ye have no memories to recall, no sorrows to lament, 
No secret weariness of sou! with all your pleasures blent; 
To us, alone, the lot is cast, to think, to love, to feel— 
Alas! how much of human wo those few brief words reveal! 
Watertown, Mass. 





From ‘ Arcturus’ for December. 

THE SOLEMN VENDUE. 
Mr. ABRAHAM samp Lager wy es oe ae ps for 
the purpose of selling a ts rist Church church- 
ret iy sented There is ‘ snug lying’ there, I will war- 
rant—almost as snug as in the , and our melancholy- 
minded friend did well to bring them to the New-York market, 
where purchasers must be found, if anywhere. Think but of 
those who want graves, and you will know whether there 
wees te Wiles phone tee x 
weary, whose hope in life has perished ; the suitor, 
love, and found tears, anguish, dark, dreary nights, and long, 
melancholy, purposeless days ; the friend, whose close com- 
panion of many dear, dear hours has fallen from hi 
cold look, an unforgiving eye, and a hand close 
expectant grasp, like stone; the merchant, whose last ship 
has gone down, far off, with all her freightage, in the cruel 
Indian Ocean; and the poor, lone mother, whose only son 
sunk, in that ship, in the gloomy sea, and whose heart begins 
to break over the thought that eo those to deasiatadev-qven. 
Here is a desire for graves! 

There are other chapmen for the occasion: the poor politi- 
cian, by whom has swept, and left him on the 
shore, officeless, ul, moping @vermore,; with hands 
thrust in his pockets, and eyes that wander from face to face 
bereft of the old smile, the urgent, greeting look, that begged 
fer a remembrance at the November ides. 

There is anothér whe would seek his grave as familierly as 
his own chamber in the night, who would make his couch 
there as c as under his own roof-tree—one who would 
stretch in the ee ee = 
canopy of @ green tree, or a bright c in summer: for 
weees tie renown is soiled and mildewed to the world—for 
him a cheap family vault would be a homestead ; indeed, a 

uiet reticing-room, into which he could step and fall asleep 
tom the slanders aad evil tongues of men. Bid high for the 
grave! for it is a desirable property, a habitation that can 
shelter us from the harshest storms that ever yet blew over 
the earth. Let us buy graves early! for he that dies without 
this prevision is poor—poorer than the neediest beggar, 
and must have the last charity dealt to him, the mightiest.— 
But who shall sell graves? Who is powerful enough to deal 

wonderful concluding and 





** Not yet, Sampson,” said Quilp. “Not just yet ‘” 


in this ware—this 
merchandise? It seems as if an angel, and no one, 


Waiting until Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died away in the || new 


in the , with eight 
steps , and a warranted door of iren? Cormforta- 


Se een Oneness de- 
light. Under this evergreen turf, crowned with early flowers 
in spring, with long-l snow-drops in the jal 
time, the great river ever , and the distant 
mountain shadow over the water till it falls on 
this selected spot of earth, here lay the in the midst of 
stories eights, Gubeneiiin anh taiven; which he is a part 
now, and was once a partaker. 


Who shall have this grave? Who bids? Who bids for a 
sepulchre that frowns us fearfully like this? Adders’ 
nests, newts and 


one could not desire. 
Whom shall we lay here in this desolate chamber, built in 
a blasted soil, on the bank of a dry channel, ever which with- 
ered trees stretch th@ir dead arms, and in the top of one of 
tbem lies the skeleton of an eagle with his drooping 
over the sides of his nest, struck dead ible light- 
ning. Whose graveis this? Thine, old chief! Ap- 
parel his heroic old corse in its feathers, its buffalo robe and 
its wampum belt, and lay it down in this region of gloom and 
barrenness—a kindred home for a kindred spirit. ° 

This is a sweet tomb in this delicious vale, smothered as it 


nese be canes te ic 
gentle wind sighs along its music for 

rit S id of pasa age and 
tender song haunt here, and a field lark bath built its em- 
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mimics a battle—the clashing of shields, the bray: || run, as it was shown, from the head to the hecls—that was 
pos Sa and tho chock af eens | lengthwise of the bed. There it had been held that the 


of 

er the son of My: Bene ents t os dark 
tarbid thoughts, a sepulture on the banks of gloom 

currents that have their well-s: in. cold, icy hills, and 

their ending in wide, illimitable, restless seas. 


Bury the quiet man in and the children of strife in 
the lain, or in heart of cities, where they 
shall be on by friend and enemy, and have no quiet 


nor rest even in the grave. der “oh 
Bury children in gardens scented orchards: 
Fo pen pa wren amare which their oan hie 
; on the heirs ef fame, the kindlers of high thoughts, 
friends of the deliverers of nations, bestow the 
een ree and valleys, lakes and 
streams, aad echoing , 88 @ tomb, a monument 
. 





From the Savannah Georgian. 
WOMAN. 
BY THE HON. R, M. CHARLTON. 


‘Ah! for this 
We woo the life-long bridal kiss.’ 
Ancex of Earth! oh, what were life 
Without thy form—without thy smile! 
A circle of despair and strife, 
Of toil, of ,» and guile: 
Like mists before the morning’s ray, 
As from the snare the timid deve, 
So fied the cares of Man away, 
Beneath thy kind and gentle love. 


Was Eden lost because of thee? 
Have heroes - a agen casey 
That mi, w the willing knee 
yop ine than Man’s renown? 
Oh, who would sigh for all the pain 
That loss like this could e’er impart, 
he were only sure to gain 
The Eden of a Woman's heart! 


Mother! can mortal e’er repay 
Thy all-devoted sacrifice, 
Thy care, that lasts through 7 and day, 
hy love, that never, never dies? 
In childhood’s heur, in manhood’s prime, 
When Age comes on with slow decay, 
In icy in sorrow, and in crime, 
Siill beams thy fond affection’s ray ! 
Daughter! the Roman girl of old, 
from her maiden bosom nursed 
The sire, whom dungeons vile did hold, 
Tortured by famine and by thirst, 
Shall illustrate thy filial love, 
Which can the drooping soul sustain, 
Like manna showered from above 
Upon Arabia’s arid plain. 
Wien Wis wen,goongend hos ont 
en life was you res D; 
The comforter me poe did lower, _— 
The shearer in each joyous scene ; 
What dearer tie, what purer love, 
Can we around our hearts entwine, 
(Save that which beameth from above,) 
Than this abiding love of thine! 


Yes! there’s another form whose charm 
Doth in itself completely blend 
The kind affections, pure and warm, 
Of Mother, Daughter, Sister, Friend |— 
Wire! oh, the poet's task is vain 
Thy spell, thy comfort to portray; 
aa nn aene gen 
The glory of the morning’s ray! 
el of Life! I would not give 
his ever faithful love of thine 
For all the joys on earth that live, 
Or all the gems that in it shine: 
Let others Glory’s chaplets twine, 
Or court the fame that deeds impart, 
I seek no dearer earthly shrine 
Than that which holds a Woman’s heart! 





Nicetizs or Law.—In alate court in England a ease was 
ing the maintenance of a pauper. In 
the course of evidence it a that the boundary between 
the parishes ran across the room in which the pauper slept. 
In reference to this fact, one of the lawyers said there had 
been a decision in a somewhat similar case, which had gone 
to determine that the parish in which the bed of the pauper 
had been placed was the parish that was bound to maintain 
party. Another remarked, it was impossible that the de- 
cision could be maintained in all cases where such point was 
ee between the contending parishes, for he well recol- 
an instance where the bed of the pauper had usually 
stood across the boundary line separating the two parishes, 
and it turned out that the pauper had been accustomed to lay 
with his head in one and his feet in the other parish. In that 
case the Court had held that the parish in which the head ot 
the pauper had reclined was bound to support the body. An- 
another 


e 
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ish on which the left hand side of the bed had beam sitasted 


was liable to the maintenance of the pauper; on the ground 
that the pauper’s heart was conceived to be the most import- 
ant portion of all the contents of the frame of a human being, 
as well as the most vita) part of man, was usually on that side. 
In the present matter it was proved that only fifteen inches 
of the bed was in St. Giles’ parish, and as it became a ques- 
tion whether a man could sleep in the space of fifteen inches 
wide, a special case was cow Ca to be committed to the 
Queen’s Bench. 





From the New-Orleans Picay ane. 
‘A POCKET FULL OF ROCKS.’ 
FUN AT THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 


Amone the thousand and one cant terms and slang expres- 
sions used in the West and South-West, there is no one that 
has obtained a greater celebrity than that which heads this 
article. It comes in play more frequently, is more significant 
than any other; and when we hear a man say, “ Here I am, 
in town, with a pocket full cf rocks,” we know, to use an- 
other common but cant phrase, that he is ‘on hand’ for al- 
most any thing. Ifa man has the money to settle a demand, 
his ‘ pocket is full of rocks ;’ if he is willing to undertake a 

lous en se, his ‘ pocket is full of rocks;’ should he 
express himself well to do in the world, equally ready for 
business or pleasure, he has a ‘ pocket full of rocks,’ the 
thing is perfectly understood. If to this he adds, “and no 
poor relations,” then his credit is fully established. Havin 
said thus much to define the expression, we will new give its 
origin. 

Several summers since, there were assembled at the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas a large number of gentlemen from the 
different Southern and Western States. The utmost good 
fellowship and harmony prevailed among them, until the ar- 
rival of two men, opposite to cach other in manners and hab- 
its, in all save dad ting tony both contrived to render them- 
selves extremely annoying and disagreeable to the rest of the 
visiters. 

One of them was a stalwart, rowdyish native of the Eme- 
rald Isle, whom we shall call O’Whack—a bullying fellow, 
always bragging of his knowledge of the art and mystery of 
knecking his fellow men down according to the latest and 
most approved method: ; in other words, a ‘ scientific man.’ 
He was the sole owner énd possessor of a quarter nag, named 
Chain Lightning, and was always ready to make up a match 
whenever he was sure of winning. 

The other individual we shall ‘ hand down’ with the cogno- 
men of Major Bluster. So far as the title goes, he was a 
‘sure enough’ Major, who had fought, and gallantly too, in 
the Last War. He was a very small man, but pugnacious in 


the extreme—always engaged in some fight, and completely party 


out of his element unless he was én a quarrel. He wore a 
hickory-bark coat—so called from its being colored with a de- 
coction from the bark of that tree—which was very long, and 
had deep pockets in the sides. He was always bragging of 
bis skill at flinging rocks, of which there are a plenty in the 
vicinity of the Springs, and he really could throw them with 
a force and accuracy which was astonishing. He, too, was 
the possessor of a race nag named Pepper. 

Strangers to each other, O’Whack and Bluster were not 
long in forming an acquaintance, such as it was, with the gen- 
tlemen of the village. By their intrusions they soon got the 
ill will of every body, until at length a meeting was called and 
measures taken to rid the neighborhood of their presence.— 
Bluster was a is character, as he occupied a position 
which gave him the standing of a gentleman; but O’Whack 
they cared nothing about—he could be driven off at any time. 
A committee was finally formed, whose business it was to wait 
upon the latter. They told him he must do one of the two 
things—either clear out the Major, or clear out himself; there 
was no two ways about it—one or the other he must do.— 
O’ Whack chose the former, as a matter of course, and imme- 
diately set about the business. 

Soon meeting with the Major on a beautiful green where all 
the visiters resorted, and which was divested of roots, stumps 
and rocks, he abruptly accosted him with— 

“ Look here, my little hop o’-my thumb, you must lave these 

ns. 

“Do what?” said the Major, blustering up to O’Whack, 
who was nearly four times his size. 

“You must lave.” 

“ You 're joking.” 

‘Am 1” retorted O’Whack. ‘ Now look here, my cock- 
sparrow, I tell ye, ye must clear yourself—away wid you. 
niver was more in airnest in my life. Jist go away peacibly 
_ Cae like a gintleman, and do n’t put me to any trouble 
at all.” 

“ You don’t mean what you say?” said the Major, who 
was now half mad, and at the same time at a loss to know 
what the fellow meant by such uncommon conduct. 


“Don't mane it, do I?” continued O’Whack. “If you 
ain’t off wid yourself immediately, you ’!] see whether I mane 
it.”’ 7 

The Major was now boiling over. ‘ Perhaps you want to 
get me into a fight ?” said he. 





“* Jist suit youseslf and I’m contint,’ said O’Whack. 





“ Take that, then,” said Bluster, as with the 


a cat he gave his ad & tremendous slap en ; 
the face. This was all O’Whack wanted. | fv 
ing himself into an attitude, he squared away, and, 2 well 
directed blow, sent Bluster some ten feet flat upon hi back, 
The little man was not in tke least frightened, for he was 
and at O’Whack in a twinkling. The same result followed” 
second blow from the latter, and Bluster again measured bis 
length upon the ground. He Jooked around, but there were 
no rocks te be seen, and he pitched at his with hig 
fists. A third, a fourth, aa a fifth time was 


i 


down. Every soul in the vicinity was present, and 
not but admire the game of the Major. After henge 
‘laid out’ some ten or a dozen times by the superior ‘ seiengg’ 


and size of O’Whack, the Major finally came to the : 
sion that he would ‘lave,’ as at first requested. He 
cried ‘ enough,’ however; but instead of ‘ coming up 
pe a a owe an eae | made his 
sapling where Pepper was tied, jumped upon her 
kling, turned and gave his adversary one as of 
his face looking like a huckleberry pudding all the ' 
spurs to his nag, and was soon out of sight. 
Sincere were the congratulations which 
gentlemen present at the riddance of the pu 
O’ Whack was allowed to swagger about, by especial 
sion, for that afternoon only, they intending to give 
‘ walking paper’ the next morning. The great fight had 
place early in the afterneon ; and as the sun gradually 
the West, and was winding up his day’s work, all thoughts that 


ical 


ff 


i 
td 


& || there was such an individual in existence as Major Blaster 


were banished from the minds of those who had seen his de 
feat and exit—the hero was forgotten. Some were 
themselves with ball-playing, others with pitching 

while the invalids were carelessly looking on, when 

the veritable Bluster himself, mounted upon Pepper, wasseen 
turning a corner of the road, about two hundred yards distant, 
at a smart gallop. The pockets of his hiekory-bark coat were 
noticed to hang plumb by the side of Pepper, and nearly 
reached the ground ; and as he had gradually neared the 

ty, a fierce determination, mixed up with revenge, be 
plainly seen upon his bruised and battered face. "He 

pulled up at the identical sapling from which he 

threw the bridle over a limb, pulled the right side of his hick. 
ory-bark coat over Pepper, jumped off himself, and, after 
coolly surveying the spectators of his late terrible defeat, ex 
claimed, with an air of great firmness and decision— 

“ Well, gentlemen, here I am, in town, with a pocket full 
of rocks. Where is that overgrown bully I had the litle 
skrimmage with a short time since? I want another tum 
with that chap, big as he is.” 

O’Whack was standing, relating his exploits to a smaller 
, some twenty yards distant. The sharp eye of Bluster 
immediately was full upen him. 

“« Look here, Mr. O’Whack, you may be great at knocking 
a man down on scientific principles, but when it comes tofling- 
ing rocks, I’m thar myself. New you must clear.” This 
was uttered by Bluster with great force and determination. 

O’ Whack looked at his opponent with contempt. He had 
not the slightest idea of the force end accuracy with whieh the 
Major could throw stones, as the Yankees expressed it; and, 
acting upon this belief, he retorted— 

“* Go to the devil wid yourself; do n’t be after bothering me 
wid your nonsense.” 

‘« Cear—leave, I tell you,” said the now exasperated Ma- 
jor, “‘ or Ill be into you like a thousand of brick, sure.” 

O’Whack made no motion towards starting. 

‘* Will you leave the drive ?” shouted Bluster. 

O’ Whack replied with en oath that he would not. 

* «Then take that!”’ said the Major, accompanying the words 
with a rock, which he had pulled from his pocket, and which 
he flung at the head of O’Whack with a force which faisly 
made it hun. The latter stooped and dodged his head down; 
but Bluster had made his calculation for this movement, and 
the rock hitting him directly in the back of his thick skull, 
pitched him plump on his face. Before the stunned and ae 
tonished O’Whack could gain. his feet, Bluster had planted 
another in the same spot, and the ‘ scientific’ man gave his 
mother another kiss. Every attempt he made at scrambling 
up the Major would balk by one of his pills, applied to the 
same spot. Finding his game a losing one, and that he stood 
no chance of making any thing by it, O’ Whack finally sung 


out ‘‘ Enough,” was permitted to gain his feet, and started for 


his nag. Bluster could not resist the temptation ef hitting 
him once in the side as he was getting uvon Chain Lightning, 


I|| again in the back after he was mounted, and a third rock cat 


ried away his hat after he had started. O’Whack never 
stopped to recover it, but was soon seen turning corner 
the road, going in querter-nag time, and has never since med 
his appearance at the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
Major Bluster maintained his ground—has since been ‘bij 
dog of the tan-yard ’ there, and executed all the barking; em 
even to this day, catch him where you will, he is always “3 
town, with a pocket full of rocks.” ‘ 





Western Ip1oms.—In Iowa, and parts adjacent, if y¢ 
ask a man, ‘Do you know Col. 8.1’ The answer b, 
‘Know him? Why stranger, I don’t know any body else!’ 
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Returns.—We shall devote a portion of our col- 
ymos each week till they are completed to the publication of 
the Official Returns of the late important Elections, altheugh 
we are thereby constrained to retrench our own comments on 
the course of events. We are. fully aware that, with the 
knowledge of the result, the public interest in Election Re- 
tums subsides almost entirely; but we also know that the 

is by no means the last of our political controversies, 
and that complete and accurate Returns of our Elections— 
of our Presidential contests—are of essential and 
enduring value. Hitherto, they have been difficult of access, 
and often unobtainable when most wanted. A great change 
pes taken place within the last few years; but our records of 
many important contests are still very imperfect. They should 
not be hereafter. 

Our readers whe do not regularly file their papers should 
take care to preserve this number, and that in which the re- 
turns will be completed—probably our issue of week after 
next. These, carefully secured, will generally enable them 
to infer from the first returns which may reach them of future 
Elections the result in the State; and from the results in a 
few States, the probable result throughout the Union. We 
have taken great pains to make our returns worthy of reliance, 
not only for their accuracy, but by reason of their lucid con- 
trasts of former with recent results. Those of our patrons 
who have no taste for matters of this sort, will bear in mind 
that one more week will substantially complete them for many 


menths to come. 

New-Yorx.—The Electoral College of this State assem- 
bled at the State Capitol, Albany, on Tuesday the 1st ins:. 
Every one of the forty-two regularly chosen Electors was on 
band. On motion of Gen. Peter B. Porter of Erie, General 
James Burt of Orange Co. was chosen President of the 
College. (Gen. Burt was one of the twelve Electors who, 
forty years ago, cast the vote of this State for Thomas Jeffer- 
gon.) Elisha Jenkins of Columbia, was chosen Secretary. 
On motion of Hen. Gideon Lee, supported in a few pertinent 
and impressive remarks, it was unanimously resolved that 
the session of the following day should be opened with prayer. 
The Convention then adjourned to 10 o’clock of the next 
morning, at which hour the session was opened in an eloquent 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Campbell. John L. Lawrence and Gid 
eon Lee were appointed Tellers. The Electors having bal 
loted, the Tellers announced that Forty-Two Votes had been 
cast for President of the United States—all for WiLL1am 
Hesry Harrison of Ohio. The Electors then proceeded 
to vote for Vice President, and the Tellers announced that 
their Forty-Two Votes had been cast for Joun Tyxer of 
Virginia. Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of State, then 
presented the legal forms of Certificates, which were signed 
by all the Electors. One list of the Votes cast was then pre- 
pared to be deposited by a Committee of the College in the 
nearest Post Office addressed to the President of the U. S. 
Senate at Washington; another to be transmitted to Wash- 
ington by a Special Messenger ; and a third te be deposited 
with the U. S. Circuit Judge for the Northern District of this 
State. Harmon M. Romeyn of Ulster was chosen Special 
Messenger to convey the vote to Washington, and Albert 
Crane of Chautauque (an Elector) to deposit a list with the 
Jadge. The President then declared the duties of the Col- 
lege performed, and, after a few pertinent remarks, adjourned 
its session without day. 

A State salute of forty-two guns was fired in honor of the 
occasion under the direction of the Whig Young Men’s State 
Commitee ; and a Dinner was given to the Electors in the 


Atanama.—Hon. William R. King has been reélected to 
the U. S. Senate from Alabama, for six years ensuing. The 
vote in Joint Ballot of the Legislature stood— 


For William R. King, (Vv. B. wowococcccocooete 
a Ex-Gov. John Gayle, ( AF. )erececceeseesdD 


Senator King’s majority... socccccoecld 
Mr. King is now the oldest Member of the Senate—e year 
@t two older, we believe, than Mr. Benton. 
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Norra Canorina.—The Legislature of this State proceed 
ed on Tuesday of last week to elect two U. S Senators to fil; 
the places of Messrs. Brown and Strange, (V. B.) who re- 
signed at the close of the last session. The vote in Joint Bal- 
lot stood—For Hon. Willie P. Mangum, (W.) 99 

“  —_ * ~Wiiliam A. Graham, (do.) 98 

“« © Bedford Brown, (V. B.) 65 

“Robert Strange,  (do.) 64 
So Hon. Witte P. Maneum is elected a Senator of the U. 
States for the unexpired term (one session) of Hon. Bedford 
Brown, and also for six years then ensuing; and Wit1am 
A. Granam for the unexpired term (three years) of Hon. 
Robert Strange. The new Senators are men of decided tal- 
ent and influence. Mr. Mangum was a U.S. Senator for 
several years, until instructed out for resisting the Removal 
of the Deposites, &c. Mr. Graham has been a prominent 
Whig Member of the State Legislature. It is a little remark- 
able that both of them are citizens of one County, (Orange,) 
and both Members of the Legislature by which they are cho- 
sen—Mr. Mangum being State Senator from Orange, and 
Mr. Graham a Delegate, and Speaker of the House. 





Sours Carotina.—The Legislature of this State convened 
at Columbia on the 23d inst. and each branch was organized 
by the unepposed reélection of its old officers—Hon. D. L. 
Wardlaw, Speaker of the House; Thos. W. Glover, Clerk; 
Angus Patterson, President of the Senate. 

Acting Governor B. K. Henegan transmitted his Message 
on the following day. It is of very reasonable length. It 
speaks eloquently of the death of Gov. Noble, encouragingly 
of Agricultural Improvement, urgently of the necessity of a 
Geological Survey, favorably of the University and Free School 
System of the State, gives a sombre picture of the pecuniary 
affairs of the State, and speaks in mingled commendation and 
reproof of the State Banks. He next takes up the subject of 
National Politics, gives the Whigs a thorough lashing, and 
decides that South Carvlina cannot be consistent without vo- 
ting for Van Buren. He deprecates cerruption in Elections, 
and calls on Carolinians to frown onit. In conclusion, he an- 
nousces the receipt of a series of Resolutions from the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, affirming the constitutionality and wis- 
dom of the Protective Policy, which he berates after the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

“ I must confess that I am not so much surprised, as pain- 
ed, at this demonstration, on the part of one of the Sovereign 
States of this Confederacy, to fix again, if possible, this odi- 
ous system upon us. To this violation of the Constitution, 
this act of wanton, deliberate injustice, aggravated by the re- 
collection of our former arduous struggles against it, South 
Carolina will never consent. When that day arrives, if it 
should arrive, I trust we will be found contending against the 
common enemy with all the means which God and Nature 
have placed in our hands. May Heaven spare us a renewal 
of those scenes of agitation which lately ik the Unien to 
its centre, and avert that necessity which would force a Sove- 
reign State to seek common justice, and vindicate her plain- 
est rights, by the strength of her own arm.” 

The Charleston Courier (Union) urges that the State ought 
to vote for Van Buren and Tyler. The Mercury says Van 
Buren and L. W. Tazewell. The latter will probably be fvi- 
owed. 


Geonrc1a.—There has been rather a discreditable ‘ flare-up’ 
in the Georgia Senate. It is known that, for the first time in 
several years, there is a Whig majority in the Legislature of 
that State, and in both branches of it. Ithappens thata U. S. 
Senator is to be chosen this session for six years, vice Hon. Wil. 
son Lumpkin, (V. B.) whose term expires on the 4th of March 
next. A resolution had been laid before the Senate, propos- 
ing that the two Houses shuuld proceed to elect a U. S. Sena- 
toronacertainday. But several of the Whig Senators had 
absented themselves from Milledgeville either on business or 
other seeming necessity, so as to leave their party in a minor- 
ity of the Members actually present. The Van Buren men, 
seeing this, attempted to take up the resolution aforesaid, and 
by postponing it indefinitely or to the next session, prevent 
any election by the present Legislature. The Whigs, after 
exhausting other means of parliamentary resistance, left the 
House in a body—of course, suspending all business for want 
ofa quorum. The President (Whig) refused to enforce their 
attendance—so the design of putting over the election was 
defeated. The Whigs present in the city held a meeting in 





the evening and warmly approved the course of their Sena- 
tors.—We learn the matter has since been compromised by 
putting off the election for the present. 

A resolution has been intruduced and will probably pass, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Representatives 
in Congress from that State to urge an immediate repeal of 
the Sub-Treasury bill. 

A bill has passed the House, providing that in cases of re- 
sistance to the fulfilment of a contract on the plea of Usury, 
the creditor shall recover the amount of his debt with legal 
interest. Hitherto, he has been allowed to recover the prin- 






cipal only. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
OFFICIAL RETURNS FROM THE SEVERAL STATES. 


MAINE. 


President—1840. Governer—I838. Pres’t.—1836. 


Counties. Har. 
Aroostook .... 289 
Cumberland ..6790 
Franklin .....1848 
Hancock .... .2434 
Kennebec .... 6905 
Lincola ...... 6286 
Oxford...... .2932 
aes ««-.4333 

iscat: o-- 12975 
mm yy ---3684 
Welds siccosd 2694 
Washington. ..2357 
eR cakGus on 4785 


V. B. Kent. 
6438 ....6416 
2058....1785 
2509... .2337 
3521....6584 
5188 ....5823 
4800....2691 
4445....3833 
1136 ....1108 
2597 ....3264 
5069 ....2166 
2235....2310 
5725....4580 


Fairfield. 5 
480.... formed from Washington. 


Her. V. B. 
6521....3608 4812 
2001....not formed. 
2652.... 634 1095 
3836 ....1867 1791 
5049....2264 2527 
4687.... 852 2150 
4657 ....1483 2423 
1300 .. Pen. and Som. 
2730....1521 1658 
4752.... 305 1611 
2452.... 792 1530 
5577....1913 3393 





Total....46,612 46,201 ..42,897 46 .216..15,239 22,990 


Mpj. .. Harrison-- 411 


Pairfield..3,319 V. Buren.7,751 





Birney (Abolition)... ..194 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

President. 1840. Governor. 1838. President. 1836. 
Harrison, V. Buren. Wilson. Mill. Harrison. V. Buren. 
Cheshire . ..3638....2302 3603....2064 1446....1507 
CESS ccosee 525....1341  435....1209 86.... 670 
Grafton ....3691....4978 3562....4206 584....2708 
Hi, lsborough4084....5072 3869....4585 750....2878 
Me rrimack .2755....5030 2898....4570 594....3187 
Rockingham4102....4984 4103....4053 $28 ....2562 
Strafford . ..5280....6755 4960....5777 1068....3696 
Sullivan....2088....2299 2045....2145  878....1489 
Total....26,158 — 32,761 25,475 28,609 6,228 20,697 


Maj....Van Buren 6,603 Hill 3,134 Van Buren 14,469 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
President—1840. Governer—i839. Pres’t.—1836. 


Counties. Har. 
Barnstable... .2751 
Berkshire ....3931 
Bristol....... 4855 


Franklin 
Hampden ....3441 
Hampshire ...4083 
Middlesex ....9716 
Nantucket.... 671 
Norfolk ...... 5404 
Plymouth ....5065 
Suffolk..... «-7557 
Worcester... 11537 


Vv. B. Everett. 
1554....1684 
3780....3176 
4904....3293 
294.... 200 
6513....6797 
2137 ....2279 
3312... .2622 
1625....2786 
8626 ....6459 
320.... 520 
4238....3671 
3538 ....3988 
4339 ....5036 
6764....8214 


Morton. Webster. V. B. 
1266....1187 882 
3353....2764 2838 
4298....1732 2568 
291.... 171 138 
5980....6294 6261 
2297....2405 1051 
3330....2262 2370 
2042....2561 1106 
$243....5009 5753 
265.... 283 92 
4241....2177 2350 
3905....2843 2668 
3873....4842. 2978 
7647....7717 4419 


Total .... 72,874 51,944..50,725 51,034.. 42,247 34,474 


Scattering..... 


Counties. 
Fairfield ..... 4871 
Hartford ..... 6216 
Litchfield ....4542 
New- Haven. ..5100 
New-London..3815 
Middlesex ....2276 
Tolland ...... 1991 
Windham ....2790 


- 1840....1618 


1839....307 


cetera 
CONNECTICUT. 
President—i840— 


Gevernor. 
Har. V.B. Elisworth. Niles. 


3862... .4789 
4496 ....6045 
3806... .4298 
4012....4951 
3148....3569 
2275... .2258 
1569 ....1959 
2188... .2686 


Pres’t.—1836 
Her. V.B 
4000....2317 2711 
4687 ....3976 3768 
3843....3035 2957 
4160....3494 3420 
3068....1880 2059 
2277....1187 1618 
1561....1191 1190 
2387....1669 1568 


Total....31,601 25,296 ..30,555 25,983... 18,740 19,301 
Maj... Harrison.6,305 Ellsworth. 4,572 Van Buren.542 


Scattering 142. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


President 1840. Congress 
Harrison. V. Buren. Tillio 


183% President 1 


836. 
est. Dorr(VB.) Har, V. B. 


Bristol ...... 476 136.... 166.... 215 189 
eee 669 372.... 4 oar = 4 
N «neces 914 417.... «=e. 568 
Providence --2482 1711....1797 1604....1196 1247 
Washington... 737 | 665.... 534 861... 410 597 
Total.....5,278 3,301 4,040 3,635 2,710 2,964 
Harrison majority 1977. 405. Van Buren 254. 















Counties. 
ington .. . 
Caledonia ....2025 
Chittenden .. .2286 
Eesex......-. 448 
eeece .2186 


916....2015 
1423....1406 
1713....1494 
1381....1729 

303.... 341 
1191....1669 

162.... 302 


Smilie. 

1056 ....1684, 
1679....1260 
2034....1410 
1678 ....1360 
378.... 164 
1440.... 940 
157...-. 239 149 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





888.... 721 
2216 ....2388 
745....1159 
1551....3016 
1984....1739 


1138....not formed. 
2788....20038 1541 
1038....1081 873 
1898....2769 1272 
2410....1913 1927 
Windham ....3472 1715.,..2644 2080....2242 1460 
Windsor ..-.-5817 1821.,..3988 2452....3886 1450 


Total ....32,440 18,018 ..24,611 22,257 .-20,996 14,039 
— 


NEW-YORK. 
Presipent—1940. ———— Pres’T—1836. 
Har. V.B. Birney. Sew’d. Maroy. Har. V.B. 

2350 8=. 2.4... 2151 2211....1399 1 
Sys: | 3482 .1037 


0, ...1647 jeoee 2071 
i. Richmond coves 3203 3157 24,...2444 2511....1868 
+++ 903 as 726 7% 


0..., 561 1208.... 371 

= Noo York.” ‘deens elses 153...20203 19381. ..16348 
IV. Putnam...... 920 1583 1120.... 236 
Westchester .4083 3396....1749 

Vi Onan ++ 05355 4690 

VII. Sullivan. .....1475 
Ulster. .......4492 
VIII. Columbia ....4290 
Greene ......2991 
Schoharie ...2692 3137 


Den, Gienses 
I. Queens ...+- 
Suffolk . 


a 


1679 


rx. 
xX. 
xi. 


Xl. 
Xi. 


Schenectady . 8 
Washington. .5071 
Clinton . .....2023 
Essex..--+++-2617 1 
Warren. .....13°6 
XIV. ae eseee 1410 
XV. 


Montgomery .2828 
XVI. Herkimer... 3118 
wis .......1718 

XVil. Oneida. ......7156 
Oswego. .....4192 

XVIIL Jefferson..... 6257 
XIX. Otsego .......4856 


ge sssussetameinahediedia 


1096 
5477 


XX. Broome... ..2395 
XXI. 


anes s +02 2988 
Che - <e 


Tioga. seeeee 1925 
Tompkins... .3969 3558 
Madi 






XXVI. Ontario . .... +4828 
AXVIL Steuben......4081 


2219 
Qu3t 


= CL 


‘saa 212,527 2798 192,882 182,461 138,543 166815 


Total... 

haejority . Harrison .13,290; Seward... .10,421; V. Buren .28,272. 

* Not uding the towr of Seward which was returned: “ The 
Electors of Martin Van Buren 208, of William H. Harrison 203; of 
aoe G. a 1.” { The vote was returned for “ Arthur Tappan 


Dist. _ 
I. Samuel Stevens...24,847 
Il. John T. Jansen.. .26,049 
Ifl. Jonas C. Heartt..26,766 
IV. John W. Taylor*..29,387 
V. Chester Buck ....28,139 
VI. Nehemiah Platt* ..29,100 
VIL. Elijah Rhoades* ..27,877 
VIIL. Samuel Works” . ..31,430 


Sewators. Van Baren. 

John B. Scott* .. .26,246 
Robert Denniston*39,049 
Henry W. Strong*28,334 
Gardner Stow... .27,659 
Henry A. Foster*.29.196 
James Faulkner..27,971 
John Watson... .26,068 
John T. Hudson ..20,381 


Total Harrison vote..223,595 Total V. B. vote.215,904 
* Elected. 
ABOLITION. 
I. Horace Dresser ..185 VI. Si Prentiss ..251 


II. Nathaniel Safford .121 VIL. Henry Bradley....408 
IV. Elijah M. K.Glen..144 VIII. Myron Holley ....404 


V. James C. Delong ..900 ___ Total Abolition vote...2413 


Sr. Lawnence—[ Official. 
Electors.. Harrison eececeee 4,2 03 
Governor.Seward ...... .- 4,776 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........4,779 
Senator..3J. W: Taylor ....4,779 
Congress .H.Van Rensselaer4,827 
Sheriff. .. Benj - 4,857 
Assembly. A. C. Brown ....4,768 Zenas Clark.... .4,826 


Soloman 
Abolition—Electors 41; Governor 37; Lieut. Gov. 39. 


o--- 4,821 
Dickinson.......4 821 
Gardner Stow ...4,814 
Preston King ....4,797 
N. S. Elderkin.. .4,752 





NEW-YORK. (conT1InvzD.) 


Senate. 1840. Governor. Lr. Governor. SENATORS. 
Dist. Sees eS ae ee ee V. B. 
L os see0ed209 jeee-3207 3199....3261 3198 
NewYork ..20038 ans 180...20534 22221...20696 22'72 
Richmond... 887 0.... 88%  876..-. 890 876 
IL. Dutchess ... 5306 ‘a8 12....5316 5420....5315 5424 
woeeee43l5 «4899 «= 400-4335 49-4896... 4863 
Putnam..... 912 1593 0.... 914 1592....9'5 1591 
Querns ..... 2487 . 2579 sees O27 1674.... 628 B77 
«+. 628 1673 0...-2378  3520....2378 1673 
Suffolk......2376 3518 1....2378 bees 3518 
Sullivan.....J469 1687 7....1474 1686....1477 1 
Uister...-+-.4458 4312 ooo 4318....4470 4316 
Westchester.4018 4461 8....4029 4402....4040 4402 
UL pa ag 6044 42....6318  6013....6325 6024 
Columbia....4272 4517 6....4286  4509....4286 4509 
Delaware ...2916 3921 42....2940 3909....2943 3907 
Greene. .....:2959 3326  8....2972 3318....2976 3317 
Rensselaer..5688 5511 o+-D717 =-5487....5706 5501 
Schenectady.1699 ‘1644 5....1710 1637....1708 1636 
Schoharie...2712 3544 11....2819 3446....2822 3440 
IV. Clinton .....2006 1848 jeoes 1851....2007 1851 
Essex..+000.2597 1815 1....2597 1815....2593 1800 
Franklin....1426 1141 %.e0-1434 1137....1429 1144 
Fulton & H..2046 1907 +o - 2061 -2+-2048 1880 
23078 «= 4423S ss57....3081 4407....3/72 4368 
Montgomery 2745 3378 9....2786  3351....2786 3351 
wees 3970 20....4341 3959....4333 3948 
St- Lawresce4775 4821 37....4779  4821....4779 4819 
Warren.....1285 1445 8....1289  1444....1286 1438 
Washington.5032 3068 33....5054 3060....5054 3060 
. Jefferson.. .6196 5737 59...-6206 5733....6203 5730 
Lewis...+00-1697 1779 40....1700 1706*...1700 1777 
Madison ....4190 4196 254....4209 4193....4204 4188 
Oneida......7103 7902 351....7135 7888....7126 7814 
Oswego ..... 4102 4024 151....4115 4016....4121 4011 
O-eeeee4762 5690 57....4784 5680....4785 5676 
VL al «--4079 3442 «= 71....4085 3443....4079 3448 
Broome..... 2385 2195 20....2320  2207....2364 2181 
Cattares 2922 2546 58....2929  2538....2926 
Chenahgo...4317 4077 24....4328  4064....4327 4074 
Chemung ...1669 2330 A oe roo 2328 
ivingston .. 2680 leoes +0e-3885 2683 
ees ny Basee + Us 4896 43....4004 4890....4000 4899 
Tioga. «.-.-.1900 2203 3....1"09 2202....1923 2189 
Tomp) 3633 29....3919  3629....3922 3628 
VII. Cayuga ..... 4963 68....5121 4948....5122 4948 
Cortlend ....2639 2263 31... 2649  2260....2650 2259 
Onondaga...6509 6653 96....6543 6613....6548 6635 
tario ..... 4786 3490 154....4796 3488....4791 3490 
Seneca. ..0--2411 2527 . 10....2/23 2518....2428 2517 
ae eosed 4086 33....42:6 4079....4275 4078 
o0ee2059 862145 -+-2064 2142....2063 2141 
VIIL. Chantauau. 5755 3485 20....5883 3473....5833 3469 
«see--6633 3829 49....6667 3814....6662 3810 
Renate ~---6969 3909 142....6994 3904....6991 3901 
Monroe ..... 6439 4894 64....6447  4893....6435 4902 
Niagara ..... 2918 2291 69....2926  2285....2925 2218 
ccces 79 2083 65....2583  280....2579 2081) 


Total. . .222,011 216,726 2662 223,487 216 115 223,595 215,904 | | 
Majority. ...« «5,285. 7 
* 72 votes in Martinsbu 
by mistake for Danie] D. 


Dietricts. Harrison. CONGRESS. Van Buren. 
I. Wm. P. Buffett..4,880 Charles A. Floyd"6,069 
II. Lawrence Hillyer.4,789 Joseph Egbert” ..5,620 
H. B. Cropsey.. 89 
Ill. M. H. Grinnell..20,996 J. J. Roosevelr*.22 010 
James Monroe..20,862 Chas. G. Ferris*21,975 
Robert Smith. ..20,862 John McKeon*.21,748 
J. Prescott Hall.20,828 FernandoWood*21,730 
IV. Nicholas Cruger..4,955 Aaron Ward” ...5 949 
V.t Charles Johnston. 4,947 Rich. D. Davis” .5,164 
VL. Thos. McKissock.4,343 Jas. G. Clinton* . 4,867 
VII. Benj. R. Bevier..5,930 John Van Buren” -6,007 
VIII. Jedediah Miller. 10,143 Jac. Houck, jr*§11, 210 
JustusM’ Kinstry.10,139 Rb’t. M’Chilan* iL, 194 
IX. Hiram P. Hunt* ..5,732 Sam’l. S. Fowler.5,466 


& ss 7691. 
= were cast for Dickinson, returned 


X. D. D. Barnard* ..6,351 Jas. M. French..5 973 
XL. Arch. L. Linn*...6,074 John Cramer... .5,579 ||- 

XUL. Bernard Blair*...4,996 Orville Clark....3,061 

XIII. T. A. Tomlinson*.5,906 Aug. C. Hand. ..5,107 


XIV. H.VanRensselaer*6,258 Preston King... .5,948 
XV. Marcellus Weston.4,732 John Sanford* .. .5,341 
XVI. H. W. Doolittle..4,774 A. W. Doig*t...6,182 
XVII. FortuneC.White.11.364 D. P. Brewsrer* 11,837 


Thos. H. Bond..11,328 John G. Floyd* 11.775 
T. C. Chittenden* .6,212 A. S. Greene....5,750 
XIX. David M. Hard...4 831 Sam’l. S. Bowne*5,612 
Xx. Herman D. Gould .5,434 Samuel Gordon* 5, 976 
XXI. John C. Clark*...4,306 John Tracy.,.-.4,085 
XXII. y wees Sweet...10,245 Sm'l. Partridge* 10,374 
ames Duan ....10,243 Lewis Riggs” .. 10,363 

XXIII. Vier Birdseye* 10,854 Nehe. H. Earll.10. 772 
A. L. Foster” ...10,826 Wm. J. Hough... 10,757 

XXIV. Chris. Morgan*..5,148 Peter. Yawger.. .4,935 
XXV. John Maynard*..6,749 John DeMott....6,551 
XXVI. Francis Granger* .4,800 Jared Willson...3,457 
XXVIL. Thos. A. Johnson|j6, 170 Wm. M Oliver*.6,949 
XXVIUL. Timothy Childs* ..6, 052 L.B. Langworthy.5,092 
XX(X. Seth M. Gates* --6,970 John B. Skinner. 3,831 
XXX. John Young* .....7,974 Leman Gibbs....6,096 
XXXI. Staley N. Clarke* _8,909 B. Chamberlain.5,789 
XXXII. Millard Fillmore* .6,682 L. J. Roberts... .3,742 
XXXIII. Alfred Babcock* ..5,524 S. M. Burroughs . 4,309 


@ Total Harrison vote....224,021 Van Buren do.214,849 
Harrison majority on Congress......--9,172 


XVIII. 





* Elected. tThe vete of the town of Washington not returned— 


it gave Johnston 102 majority. { Including 201 for Andrew Doig. 


|| Including the vote of Yates 
State 


Dist. Candidate. Vote. Dist. Candidates, 
II. Wm. E, Whitney. XXIIT. John Pratt.’ 
III. H. B. Stanton... .149 F. Rice 2.) 
J. Kennedy... 146 R.F 
T. F. Field..140 W.H 
G. J. Mankin.139 


VIII. : Waterbury... 10 
J. Hubbard....9 


(2063) returned 
Canvassers, by a mistake in 
Tla is igrts lrg 

only is included in the 


ABOLITION CONGRESS- 


. 2 


1X. Preston Sheldon. 38} XXVIL. - . 0 Conta 
X. G. W, Durant... 35 

XI. J. P. Beckley... 15) XXVIII. i 
XII. Hiram Corliss... 39} XXIX. W. J. Chapa met 

XV. Ellis Clisbe.-... 36) XXX. Win Hyde. 
XVI. Stephen Crosby.. 83 C'S. Anat a 
XVII. Arba Blair......506) XXXI. C. B. Aline, 

Jas. Brown..504 XXXIL. Henry 





XVIII. P. G. Keyes..... 5 
XIX. Isaac S. Pai: 56] 


XXXII. A Hut 


raed 


SUMMARY. 
Harrison majority on Electors .......... 13,999 
Governor ......... 5,985 
“ “ * Lt. Governor ..... - 7,332 
“ ad ** Senatots .......... 7,691 
« sad * Congress ......... 9,172 


Members of Congress—19 Harrison, 21 Van Buren. 
Senate ....21 Harrison, -! Van Buren; majority 10 


Assembly . . 66 - 4 
pi vo 
= Rew EReerY. 
esident—1840 es8— es't. 1834, 
Counties. Har. V.B. Randolph. am. "hee V.B 
Atlantic ...... 425 846.... 50%  665....not 
Bergen....... 977 1346....1501 1728 ....1716 
Burlington ...3417 2405....2759 2236.:...3032 9193 
Cape May.... 696 194.... 430 165-.... 489 994 
Cumberland ..1497 1190....1189 1226*...1193+ 993 
Essex ......- 4636 2832....4052 2500....4343 3334 ° 
Gloucester....2388 1773....1888 1375....2377 2093 
Hudson ...... 732 «= 501... not formed, 
Hunterdon ...1830 2733....1678 2610....2114 9349 
Mercer ...... 2022 1494....1474 1190....not formed, 
Middlesex....2014 1683....1755 1581t...2002 1719 
Monmouth ...2953 2880....2623 2897....2344 2549 
Morris......- 2509 2150....2366 2046....1801 I7¢ 
Passaic ......1362 962....1218 963....not formed, 
Se uence 1582 1302....1275 1303....1334 1096 


Somerset... ...1721 
Sus-ex .......1171 
Warren 


2932.... 





1345....1521 
2466....1159 


1367 ....1436 1343 
2613.... 910 2389 
_2027 .... 1041 _164 


974 


Total.. --33,351 351 31 034..28,426 426 28,492 492..26, 137 35,092 
* Including the vote of Millviile, rejected. 


t Including South Ambey, do. 
William Ha'sted...... 33,342 
Charles C. Stratton... ..33,322 
Joseph F. Randolph... .33,321 
John P. B. Maxwell... .33,315 
John B. Aycrigg ..-..-. 33,310 
Thomas Jones York ...33,299 


Peter D. Vroom.. ..31,138 
Joseph Kille....... 31,116 
Wiiliam R. Cooper..31,109 
Phiness B. Kennedy.31,101 
Philemon Dickerson.31,100 
Daniel B. Ryall... ..31,098 


Abolition: Charles F. Clarke 68; John Grimes 63; John 
Lee 65; Alexander H. Freeman 65; James W. Higgins 60; 





Scattering 15. 
MARYLAND. 
1810, 1838. 1836. 

Covnties. Har. V.B. Steele. Grason. Har, VB 
Allegany .......- 1271 1093....872 988....926 705 
Anne Arundel*...1604 1384...1261 1173...1092 88 
Annapolis City... 146 141....156 129 
Baltimore City...7296 7326...6191 6074...5630 57 
Ba'timore County.1941 2620...1477 2452.. .2069 2482 
Calvert ccccce -oe 494 325....427 344....363 " 
Caselin® ..<<:--- 687 535....583 577 ....576 
Di icckand anes 1554 1610...1337 1646 (not 
Siissces sebees 1448 1314...1251 1354...1020 
Charles... .<.csee- 841 502....715 510....514 2% 
Dorchester. .....- 1381 839...1113 850....966 6M 
Frederick........ 2958 2623...2532 2532...3130 
Harford ......... 1342 1248...1118 1256...1080. 
Piiiiidesees cocee O79 «3=—- 476... 590 9544. 2. 
Montgomery .....1099 665....832 742....946 3B 
Prince George’s..1017 609....776 684....728 @. 
Queen Anne’s.... 778 661....641 626....637 
Somerset ........ 1516 844...1042 922...1030 
St. Mary’s....... 895  415....794 . 459....643 1% 
0 IE 749 682....598 732....656 
Washington...... 2464 2290...1966 2226...2079 
Worcester....... 1494 691...1207 828...1032 SH 


Total. .......33,528 28,752 27,409 97,720 25,852 20,28 
Mejority .. Harrison. 4,776; Grason..311; Harrison. 
* Apnepolis City is included im Anne Arundel County. 
a 


Col. Charles M’ Clure, V. B. bas been elected to Conga 
from the Carlisle District, Pa. without opposition, in placed 


Hon. Wm. S. Ramsey, deceased. 


































the same—the proportion of one-third of the foregoing re- 
wards shall be awarded. ; 

3d. For taking alive a foreign mandarin, or officer, on in- 
quiry should it be ascertained that he is the said man-of-war’s 
chief officer, the reward shall be ($5,000) five thousand dol- 
lars; fer any other officer, more or less, according to his rank 
and office—the rule of lessening—for every degree lower the 
reward shall be diminished $500. 

4th. For killing foreign mandarins or officers—substantial 
evidence being uced of the same—one-third of the pro- 
portional reward for taking such alive shall be awurded. 

5th. For seizing alive Englishmen or Parsees, whether sol- 
diers or merchants, for each one a reward shall be given of 
$100; for each one killed, evidence being produced of the 
same, $20. As for taking the black devils, it ought to be de- 
cided whether they are soldiers or slaves, and the reward 
granted accordingly. 

6th. For taking Han rascals—Chinese—who supply the 
barbarians, or dealin opium, the same on trial being con- 
demned, decapitated, their heads exposed; for each of 
such $100 reward ; besides these, for those of less crime, a 
less reward will be given. Translated by I. J. R. 

June 24, 1840. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing trom 
Macao, a neutral port, gives it as his opinion that the Chi- 
nese war will be a protracted affair. He thinks that direct 
negotiations will be attempted before native hostilities are 
commenced. 

The total export of teas to the U.S. for the year ending 
July 1st, will not be less than 2,500,000 chests. 

We learn from the Canton papers that the Rev. Peter Par- 
ker is about to revisit his native country, fer a short time, 
and that he will speedily embark for New York. He has re- 
sided at Canton for a number of yeers, and has made himself 
exceedingly popular with the natives, by his successful treat- 
ment of diseases of the eyes. He opened,in 1835, an Op- 
thalmic Hospital, which continued to prosper until last year, 
when it was closed by the Chinese authorities. Dr. Parker 
has continued, however, to receive patients at his private re- 
sidence, and has afferded relief, as is said, to not less than 
7,000 patients. 


Gleanings from Foreign Journals. 


Melancholy Suicide of Two (Twin) Sisters.—At an 
early hour, on Monday morning two sisters, named Robinson, 
aged nineteen years, committed suicide by throwing them- 
selves into the Thames, from Waterloo bridge. The case is 
altogether one of the most affecting romances in real life 
which has occurred for many years past. About two years 
since the father of the unfortunate girls kept a large house of 
business near Manchester, and both his daughters were se- 
dused, brought to London, and, both the villains being mar- 
ried men, they took apartments for them in the Edgeware- 
read, and subsequently in Somer-town. In less than six 
months, however, one of them died, and the other left his 
victim to shift for herself. Having no other resource, they 
led what is termed ‘a gay life,’ and after living in various 
parts of the Metropolis, went to the Waterloo-road. Two 
friends were in the habit ef visiting them, but in consequence 
of the steps taken by the inhabitants they have discontinued 
to call; both sisters tien made up their minds to die together. 
The mother died of grief for her daughters in less than three 
months after their leaving home. 

Facts about Iceland.—Iceland is subject to Denmark, and 
is governed by a series of Lord-Lieutenants, on a salary of 
£500 per annum, who, at the end of five years’ exile, ex; ect 
premotion in the mother country. It is divided into three 
districts, and contains a population roughly estimated at 50,- 
000 souls, which, spread over the whole surface, gives to 
every inhabitant room and verge enough, at the rate of one 
and a fourth to a square mile. Out of thirty thousand square 
miles, a ninth part is inhabited—the whole central portions 
being terra incognita, and as such consigned permanently to 
the dominion of chaos and old night. The natives are poor, 
but honest, virtuous, and well educated—the business of in- 
struction being conducted at home, under the periodical su- 
perintendence of a bishop, who, in the case of illiterate lovers 
anxious te marry, forbids the banos until the parties can 
both read and write. Two-thirds of the farms—4095 in 
number—or rather wilderness holdings, that feed six cows, 
eight horses, and eighty sheep, belong to the King and the 
clergy, and a third to private individuals. Qn the island, 
with ordained assistants, there are 216 clergymen who preach, 
according to cireumstances, in 313 churches, scattered over 
27 square miles. The general stipend is a mere pittance— 
say ‘£61, yearly ; on Sundays the priesthood appear in a better 
garb, while on week days they labor as hard as others, shoe- 
ing their own horses, and performing all other mechanical 
operations. Traders and manufactures are very little, if, at 

1 known ; spinning, carding, weaving, dying, tailoring knit- 
ting &c., are performed at home, and the people live very 








much like the inhabitants of the remoter Hebrides, by tending 
, @t Che season, 


. They are great readers, and during 


cattle, and collecting hay, moss, and 
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the long nights of winter, the master, or some other member 
of the family, reads aloud for the edification ef all who cheose 
to listen. 
A Practical Man.—In the course of our ramble in Eng- 
land in May last, we visited, one fine sunny morniog, the 
of Twickenham, consecrated by the genius of Pope. 
country all round is full of poetical associations. Within 
a few miles are the heuse and grave of Thompson, and the 
resideoce of Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
The tree planted by Pope remains, flourishing by the side of 
the Thames, but the house and grotto have been destroyed by 
barbarian hands. Fired by the genius loci, we observed tu 
a respectable looking man who came up at the time, “‘ What 
can have induced the people to mutilate and destroy Pepe's 
beautiful grotto, which he formed with such exquisite taste 
and care, and where he met all the men of genius, the wits 
and statesmen of his age?” ‘‘Sir,”’ observed the stranger, 
“ Pepe is dead, and you see we have widened the re 
This was bad enough, but we fell into conversation with the 
practical man, and mentioned that the “ scenery of England 
had only one advantage over that of Scotland, noble old 
trees which grace its plains, of such enormous dimensions and 
antique aspect as to carry the imagination back to the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors—trees which heave ont their vast limbs 
and lay hold of the earth like giants.” ‘“ True,” said he, 
“we have some good hard timber, but you in Scotland have 
one advantage over us—yours is acheap country!” This was 
teo much, and we took our leave of the ‘ practical man ! ” 
[Inverness paper. 
Electric Telegraph on the Great Western Railway.— 
Our readers are, no doubt, aware that the electric telegraph, 
invented by Mr. Cook and Professor Whetstone, of King’s 
College, has been for six or nine months past in experimental 
operation, vn a line of about thirteen miles, ous to its 
being extended from Paddington to Bristol. hen comple- 
ted, it is calculated that a communication may’be transmitted 
from Londen to Bristol, and an answer returned, in about 
twenty minutes. It has been ascertained from careful and 
often-repeated experiments, that the electric fluid travels at 
the astonishing and inconceivable velocity of two hundred 
miles in a single second of time ; so that if a wire 
were round this globe of ours, this subtle agent would 
traverse the circumference, about twenty-fuur thousand miles, 
in about the eighth part of a secand. According to the state. 
ments of the newspapers, the ethereal spark was last week 
employed on a very ignoble mission :—an Irish gentleman had 
left his top-coat and snuff-box on the road, and upon making 
the circumstance known on his arrival in London, intelligence 
was immediately forwarded along the line by means of the 
electric telegraph, and the missing property was presently 
forthcoming. The notion of sending a flash of lightning after 
an old coat and a snuff-box, is whimsical enough, and reminds 
us of the rhetorical figure about cracking nuts with a steam- 


engine. 

Although the electric spark moves, as we have already 
stated, at the rate of two hundred thousand miles in one sec- 
ond of time, we need hardly observe that telegraphic com- 
munieations cannot be transmitted at the sane rate, because 
as each signal only represents one letter, the process must be 
repeated often to complete a sentence; and if each signal, 
instead of signifying a single letter, represented figures cor- 
responding to a word in the telegraphic dictionary, time must 
be lost in referring to the book ; and it appears that, on an 
average; one minute of time is required for the transmission 
of about thirty signals. [Liverpool Mercury. 


The Great Western Railroad through Massachusetts, 
which is designed to coanect Albany and Troy with Boston 
Harbor, passes throvgh some of the most wild, Alpine scenery 
to be found on this continent. The summit of the Green 
Mounteins is bridged by the railroad, following defiles of 
frightful depth and by the side of precipices of such extent, 
that they seem to put at defiance the efforts of science and 
art, aided by the genius of the ablest Engineers. A gentle- 
man who passed through a portion of the railroad route, 
near the summit of the mountain, which consists of frightful 
ravines down which a river hurries, and unbroken forests for 
miles in extent, gives the following items in reference to some 
portions of the Railroad route. Aside from the expedition, 
the scenery alone will induce thousands to travel this route, 
running, as it does, through the bowels of the Green Moun- 
tains. The writer says: 

Within the distance of five miles, there are nine viaducts, 
formed by iminense abutments and arches of rustic stone 
work, which are from forty to sixty feet span, and from thirty- 
five to seventy feet in height. The blocks of stone for the 
walls of the abutments and arches are gneiss, which, being 
compesed of the same constituent minerals, is as indestructi- 
ble and ponderous as granite. The beds and ends have been 
hammered to a sufficiently smooth surface, for combining the 
greatest strength with an architectural symmetry of appear- 
ance in those gigantic structures. The abutments and em- 
bankments extending from them are filled up with the large 
masses of stone that are blasted in the mountain excavations, 
which give an interminable durability to the whole of those 
truly sublime works, To render the foundations certainly 
stable, excavations have been made in the channel of the river, 
down to the solid ledge, in every instance. The blocks of 


stone are laid in hydraulic cement, as hi ; 

prorat a Aa, er high as the vata ag 
The next and most extensive work is at thé 
@ deep cut is being made through the crest of 
Mountain raoge, nearly half a mile in 
to nearly seventy feet in depth; 
solid » which is re 
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and gravel, which is worked by a steam engine. ET 
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From Texas and the Southwest.—Galveston papes liane 
been received at N. Orleans up to the 15th. } 


Mr. Hill has been appointed Speaker pro tem. of the Hous 
of Representatives in the Texian Congress. No seribus col- 
lision seems to have taken place between Arista, (Cem 
and Canales, (Federal.) At the latest accounts, Cansles was 
marching from tewn to town proclaiming the Constitution 9 
1824 with great success. 

The Houston Star reports the success of Col. Moore's exe 
pedition against the Cumanche Indians. He encountered the 
latter about 300 miles northwest of Austin, killed 150, made 
32 prisoners, and carried off 500 horses and mules, Colones! 
Moore arrived at Austin on the 7th inst. and was enthuiasi- 
cally greeted by the inhabitants. 

The President’s Message gives a flattering account of the 
growth and resources of the Republic. The harvests hed 
been abundant. 


The Government means were deranged from irregularities 
in the currency. 

The Loan Commissioners had not yet been able to effec: a 
sale of bonds. One of them was at the Hague, for the double 
purpose of procuring the recognition of Texas upon thepart 
of Holland, and opening a treaty for a loan with the baskers 
of that country. The President deprecates a war with Mexi- 
co as involving the nation in great distress. 

The Commissioners to run the Boundary line between Tex- 
as and the United States had been compelled to suspend ope- 
rations fer want of means. ; 
The President had kept the Navy afloat because he had 
reason to believe that Mexico was having built in some for- 
eign port a steam ship, and other vessels of war, for the pur 
pose of harassing the commerce of Texas. aay el 
General Hamilton, in his letters to the Government, beld 
out the hope of ultimately securing a loan on favorable terms, 
President Lamar had been seriously ill for some time before 
the opening of Congress. 

It appears from the Message, that the young Republic, 
theugh crippled and embarrassed in many respects, is rapidly 
growing in all the elements of power, wealth and inflyene. 
The N. O. Bee says that every thing is peaceful and 
perous in Campeachy. But Tobasco is represented as b 
etill the seat of war. The inhabitants of the whole provine 
resolved some months ago to follow the example of their 
neighbors, and be free and independent; and but fora 
Mexican force which had possession of their fortified 

they would have been able to govern themselves in their own 
free way. Under these circumstances, the people of Yucatan 
have resolved to come to their relief, and efficient measures 
were being taken to drive out the oppressors. Gen. Iman 
(the captor of Campeachy) was advancing upon Tobaseo, with 
a good army of infantry by an interior route, while Gen. Mi- 
dano, having under his command the Texan and Campeschy 
squadrons, accompanied ,by Gen. Anaya and his volunteen, 
was approaching by way of the river. The Central commur 
der, foreseeing his precarious situation, wished to withdraw, 
but found he could not; and a three-masted schoonet, st 
from Vera Cruz to his relief, was detained by the 

Little doubt was entertained that the garrison surren- 
der at discretion, and that not a shot would be fired. The 
Zavalla was one of the besieging squadron, and of course tht 
story of her having been lost was a fabrication. «= * 

The Vera Cruz Censor, of the 27th October, says 
Mexican Congress, at the session of the 19th, declared 
the will of the nation was, that the executive 
should not be clethed with the extraordinary powers 
they have demanded. Thus it will be perceived that Bust 
mente and Almonte are rebuked by even a Central conclere 


The Mexican Congress passed, on the 17th October, # la 
the following effect: That the Government is. ? 
contract a loan of $2,000,000, pledging forthe 

of the 17 per cent. duty; and the President may issue 

for that amount, which shall be sold to the best bidder, witlia 
tttey dap, Two thirds of the proceeds of said loan to be @ 
pe in acquiring a marine and other necessaries, for prot 
ecuting the war against Texas. 


Copper Ore has been found and smelted with success B 








near New-Baltimore. The work is now going @ 
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consider nothing necessary to thei 
is resumed, the continuation will ef course speedily be 
New-Yorker. 
fista's Love,” W.-M. W.) “Lines on the Death of a Mother,” 
* “Linea te Miss G——e,” (W. D.) and “ Lines,” (G. 
spigmrritien at the Grave of a Father” {E. F. E.) are gratefully 
and will in our next. 
tye naed, eof Jonathan Pericles is crowded out this week by a 
“ ee eed thelr Associations” wiil probably appear, with some 
Coatrittors are entreated to be patient : their favors shall be at- 
temied 10 in due season. 





Mr. Barnard’s Lecture.—The discourse of the Hon. 
Daniel D. Barnard, pronounced at the request of the New- 
York Lyceum on Wednesday evening, was rich in instruction 
gr iif dsises of our citizens. His subject was the ‘ Morals 
gPaitics, ’ and it was treated in a spirit and manner worthy 
shigh minded Christian Statesman. He commenced by a 
glidwus allusion to the remarkable political struggle which 
igs pst been brought to an end; and proceeded to discuss 
ie tne grounds on which all political action should be based 
wi te spirit in which it should be carried forward. The 
dursters of all political ‘ gamesters’ in all ages, from Peri- 
des,vho was among the first, to Napoleon, who was certainly 
ihe grates: though by no means the last, were sketched with 
amiterly hand: and the contrast to these presented by the 
tue Christian patriot—by such men as Washington and J. 
Q.Alams—by those who, when they enter upon the feld of 

action, think not of themselves, or of power, but of 
hone, of law, of justice, of home and of family, of the school 
sd he altar, of the cradles of their children and the graves 
of their fathere, was most forcibly and beautifully drawn. 

Hr went on to discuss politics as a great moral subject ; 
swenbracing in its compass everything that relates to social 
aderand heppiness. The ground and essence of our system 
of gvernment, he declared to be a principle of high self- 
contol; ours is a government of the People—but one in 
whic the people have voluntarily, and in a spirit of self-dis- 
trust, relinquished power when it was in their hands, sur- 
rounded themselves with reatraining checks and made so ju- 
dicious a disposition ef their sovereign power that they could 
neither be despotic themselves nor suffer it in another. He 
gave rapid but lucid sketches of the character of other repub- 
lies, explained the distribution of power in this country among 
the several departments, and concluded by giving a full length 
porttit of a demagogue, and by saying that from the efforts 
of ths class, the liberties of this country must fall, if destined 
to fal at last. 

Hi address was worthy his reputation as a Scholar and a 
Staterman ; end, delivered in his happy style of graceful elo- 
cation it elicited the frequent and long continued plaudits of 
numerous and highly gratified audience. 








Kat's Commentaries reduced to Questions and Answers. 
—Th second edition of this valuable manual has just been 
publieed. This is decisive evidence of its popularity and 
wefubess, and as such cannot but be highly gratifying not 
oniy t the author but also to the many friends of the object 
whichhe proposes to accomplish. This is simply to diffuse a 
knowkdge of the fundamental principles of Law throughout 
al clases of community, particularly of that portion of the 
ttieno which is elucidated in the Commentaries of Chancel- 
leKet. The task has been well executed by Counsellor 
Kine who is already favorably known as the author ef a 
tinlla: manual compiled from Blackstone. The questions 
We atouce comprehensive and definite, and the answers are 
én from the Commentaries with fidelity and accuracy. A 
cutplete Index and a Glossary of legal terms are appended 
the volume, which seems to be, in every respect, adapted to 
tewants of our academies and higher schools : indeed, many 
tum have already adopted it as a text-book, and certify to 
Wusinal usefulness, Many of our most distinguished jurists, 
tdemong them Chancellor Kent himself, have spoken of it 











Lives of the Most Eminent French Writers: By Mre. 
Shelley and Others. —Such is the title of a useful and iater- 
esting work, which has just been published in two fall and 
fair volumes by Lea & Bianchard, Philadelphia. It embodies 
succinct and generally weil-drawn sketches of the lives and 
writings of Montaigne, Rabelais, Corneille, Rochefoucauld, 
Moliere, La Fontaine, Pascal, Mad. de Sevigne, Boileau, 
Racine, Fenelon, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, Mirabeau, 
Mad. Roland and Mad. de Stael. This work happily fills 
what before was a wide gap in our Popular Literature, and 


must be generally sought and read. It is for sale by Collins, 
Keese & Co. 


‘ The Abbey, and other Tales,’ by Mrs. Gore, has just been 
published by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. It has nothing 
to recommend it very strongly to the public, being merely a 
collection of second-rate newspaper stories, passebly well 
written, but evincing no marked ability of any kind: The 
tales are of the stereotype character; treating of love and its 
concomitants, very much in the usual style. Under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, however, they might be read with plea- 
sure. (Collins & Keese.) 


‘ The Rhode Island Book’ will be issued at Providence in 
season for the Christmas holidays. It is edited by Miss Anne 
Charlotte Lynch, a young Poetess of good reputation, and con- 
tains articles from-the pens of Dr. W. E. Channing, (who has 
long resided near Newport, R. I.) Hon. Tristam Burges, Wm. 
J. Pabodie, Esq. James-O. Rockwell, (the deceased poet,) 
Mrs. Louisia P. Smith, (deceased,) Albert C. Greene, Esq. 
and some forty other Rhode Islanders by birth or residence. 
Among the selections, are articles by Roger Williams, found. 
er of the Colony, and Bishop Berkeley, the celebrated author 
of ‘ The Minute Philosopher,’ which work was written during 
his residence at Newport.—Tke work will be published by 
Knowles & Vose, embellished by a vignette representing the 
Landing of Roger Williams, and sold at $1 25 per copy. 


Heroines of Sacred History; By Mrs. Steele.—The 
character of this work may be easily inferred from its title. 
The conception is a good one and the work is smoothly and 
ce written. It is published in good style by John S. 

aylor. 




















The American Eclectic.—We published some weeks since 
a brief notice of this new periodical. The first number has 
just been published, and contains a variety of valuable arti- 
cles. The purpose and plan of the work are explained in the 
introductory paper by the Rev. Dr. Peters, the senior Edi- 
tor; and this is follewed by an able and exceedingly interest- 
ing history of British Periodicals, from the same pen. Ameng 
the interesting papers in the present number is an account of 
Rudbeck’s Atlantica, one ef the most celebrated works that 
ever issued from the Scandinavian press, translated from the 
Swedish by George P. Marsh, Esq. of Burlington, Vt. Mr. 
Marsh is one of the most learned men in the United States 
and in the literature of Northern Europe, his researches have 
been more extensive than those of any other scholar in this 
country. We are gled that he is at last allowing the public 
to share the benefits of his arduous and long-continued stu- 
dies. Elihu Burritt, better known as the Learned Black 
smith, contributes an article on Icelandic Literature; and 
the remainder of the work is made up of extracts from fur- 
eign Reviews, English, French and German, with brief bib 
liographical notices and a select list of recent publications. 
We regard the design of the Eclectic as decidedly a good one, 
and from the specimen number, we believe that it will be 
well and successfully executed. Did our space allow, we 
would glady notice it at greater length. 


‘ The Church Record’ is the title of a new weekly paper, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. Its columns are mainly de- 
voted to the affairs of the Episcopal Charch; but the vigor 
and eloquence which mark the writings of its distinguished 
editor cannot fail to make it an interesting journal to the 
general reader. 


‘ Arcturus.'—The first number of this new monthly mage- 
zine is just published. A long notice of it was prepared for 
our columns, but was crowded out; it will be given next 
week. We will at present only say, briefly, that its articles 











ittams of high commendation. (Collins, Keese & Co.) 





are written with ability and care. 
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The Southern Literary Messenger for December is prompt 
and excellent. The leading prose article is one of those strong 
and able papers which have always enriched the pages of this 
Magazine, and established its character as among the first of 
our periodicals. ‘Our Navy’ is the attractive subject, and it 
is handied by one who thoroughly understands the whole 
ground, and who writes with the spirit of an interested pat- 
riot. It is the third in the series entitled ‘Scraps from the 
Lucky Bag,’ and the subject has been the same in all. The 
present number is occupied mainly with the details of the 
‘Scheol-Ship,’ and of sundry plans which the writer propo- 
ses for the thorough reérganization of the Navy Department. 
He lashes unmercifully the many defects and absurdities in 
the way in which its affairs are conducted at present, and 
advocates most decidedly a high degree of improvement in 
the moral and intellectual condition of all attached to the ser- 
vice. It is an excellent article, and deserves the attention 
and thoughtful consideration of every one who feels interested 
in the subject which it discusses. 

A pleasant sketch of a ‘ Visit to Stratford Hall,’ and a fine 
Eastern Tale in verse, from the pen of our constant friend 
and contributor, William Falconer, are the next in succession. 

No. III. of Literary Recreations by Anagram Ferrum, is 
an interesting story entitled ‘ The Rescued Novice.’ 


‘Sparks that may kindle,’ No. II. contains many val- 
uable thoughts about ‘The Scholar,’ and is written with 
ease and warm sympathy with its subject. 

* An Autumn Reverie,’ ‘ The Culture of the Fine Arts,’ ‘A 
Leaf from Indian Island’ and * The Stage,’ are all agreeably 
written. 

There is another article about Mr. Tuckerman’s remarks 
on Shelley, well enough, but needless, after Mrs. Seba 
Smith’s Letter and the author's note. 

Another of those graceful Essays from H. T. Tuckerman, 
with which he has frequently favored the Messenger, en- 
riches the present number. He writes of Cowper; and of 
course writes discriminatingly and well. The singular expe- 
rience of the poet's life, the quiet philosophy and moral beau- 
ty of his writings, are developed in a spirit of affectionate 
sympathy and of warm admiration. We shall endeavor to 
make room for it soon. 

The poetical contributions we think rather better than usu- 
al; by which we would be understood to mean no more than 
we say. ‘The Dirge of the Mariner’ and ‘The Withered 
Leaves,’ are among the best of the original pieces. Why 
will the Editor persist in publishing such abominable broken- 
backed ‘ verse’ as two-thirds of his poetical (!) contributors 
|send him? Five stanzas upon ‘ The Past,’ are peculiarly ex- 
lecrable. Will some one be so kind as to point out to us either 
the poetry or the rhythm of the following ‘ samples selected at 
random ?’ 

“* There is no past to the maiden gay 
Who lives in the sunny light of love, 
Her world is the present, but away 
On fancy’s wings to the future she’!! rove. 
There is a past, to the weary man 
As he gezes on his sinless youth, 
And glad would restore full half life’s space, 
To regain its innocence and truth.” 

The Publisher utters a pathetic appeal to ‘ Delinquent Sub- 
scribers,’ a class of individuals, we fear, not much ‘given to 
the melting mood.’ We cannot but hope, however, that a call 
for his just dues from one who has served ‘them so well as 
Mr. White, will not be suffered to pass unheeded. We com- 
mend ‘all interested’ to their consciences. 








Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for December, is an excel- 
lent number. The opening article is upon the Commerce of 
China; and from its intrinsic worth, as well as the peculiar 
interest which is thrown around every thing respecting Chi- 
na by her present foreign relations, it cannot be o:herwise 
than highly acceptable to the readers of this valuable Munth- 
ly. The writer presents a very lucid view ef the present 
state and future prospects of China, and embodies in it sun. 
dry statisti-al tables which must be valuable to all classes of 
readers, but now especially to those engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. The amount of trade carried on between the ‘ Ce- 
lestial Empire’ and all foreign countries, is spread out in a de 
tail of its imports and exports, and a mass of information 





drawn from official sources, is so condensed as to present, 









without doubt, a more comprehensive view of the Commerce 
of China, than can be obtained elsewhere. 

The next article is the fifth number of a series of papers 
upon the ‘Causes of Unsteadiness of the Currency and the 
Remedy. therefor,’ by Henry C. Carey, Eeq.—The Banking 
System is discussed at length, and the evils of restricting its 
operations maintained. The remedy for all un- 
steadiness in the Currency is held by the writer to be found- 
in the most free and liberal system of Banking, and the details 
of a law for securing this are proposed. 

Part Third of a series of articles on the ‘Governmental 
History of the United States,’ is the next in order. The sub- 
ject is ably discussed and clearly presented by the writer. 

Following this is a curious and valuable paper on the ‘Com- 
mercial Value of Gems,’ by James H. Lanman, Esq. in which 
the history ef Gems, their relative value, &c. are minutely 
detailed. 

The writer of a brief article on the ‘ Usury Laws’ contends 
against al! enactments regulating the interest of money; but 
the subject is not treated at much length nor with any great 
force of argument. 

The remaining articles are an excellent Memoir of John 
Hancock. several ‘ Mercantile Law Reports,’ Critical Notices 
of new Books, &c. Appended to the work are many valua- 
ble Mercantile Miscellanies, Commercial and Bank Statistics 
and considerable Nautical Intelligence, embracing remarks 
on the winds, Notices of newly-discovered Rocks and Shoals, 
Light Houses, &c. &c.—This must be exceedingly useful to 
Ship Masters and all concerned in Navigation. and forms a 
valuable feature of the work. 

We believe the Magazine to be a periodical of real and 
permanent werth, and we hope that it will receive a liberal 
patronage from the class to which it is particularly addressed" 








Literary Intelligence. 

Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, have in press a new 
edition of the Works of Lord Bolingbroke. It will contain a 
Life of him, prepared expressly for this edition, embodying 
much information relative to his personal and public charac- 
ter which has never before been made generally khown. It 
is to be issued in 4 vols. Svo. and will be printed in a style 
similar to that of Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

The same publishers are about to republish the complete 
works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. The “ Beauties of the 
Bosphorus,” and “The city of Maygar,” by Miss Pardoe, 
which were recently published in England, will likewise soon 
be issued in Philadelphia. 

We understand that a new edition of Dean Swift’s Works 
will soon be given to the public. It will be repubiished from 
the celebrated collection edited by Sir Walter Scott, but will 
embrace copious additional notes by J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

A fine edition of “The Dream,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
will soon be brought out. Mrs. Norton is now very generally 
regarded as the English ‘Queen of Song;’ her poems have 
been very cordially received by the American public and we 
doubt not the ferthcoming edition of the Dream will be very 
acceptable. It will contain a portrait of the Authoress. 

The same enterprising publishers are about to issue Ame- 
rican editions of Henry Roscoe’s excellent biographies ; his 
Lives of Emiaent British Lawyers, of Leo Xth. and of Lo 
renzo de Medicis, which have come to be regarded as stand 
ard English classics, will soon be out. 





Positions of the British Navy.—Though there is now 
every reason to hope and believe that the peace of the world 
will not be interrupted, yet it may be interesting to our read- 
ers to know how the British ships at present in commission 
are stationed, in order that they may be able to judge how 
far they would be available both for warlike purposes and for 
the defence of commerce, if a war should take place. 

In the Mediterranean, where the great mass of the British 
forces is collected, there are 14 ships of the line, about to be 
increased to 18; 13 frigates or other sailing veszels, and 12 
steamers; making a total of 36 British ships of one kind or 
another ; about to be raised by reinforcements to43. The 
number of guns of this force is about 1400, ard this will short- 
ly be increased to 1800. In the Chinese seas there are 3 
ships of the line, 18 frigates and smaller sailing vessels, and 
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two or three steamers, numbering in all over. 620 guns. On 
the South American ‘and Brazilian stations there are 16 fri- 
gates and small vessels, carrying from 16 to 50 guns each; 
and on the North American and West India stations, 15 fri- 
gates and 9 steamers, carrying from 16 to 72. 
For The New.Yorker. 
MARIA CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. 

The mother of Isabella II. is one of those amiable women 
who would have made the felicity of her family, if she had 
not, unfortunate'y for her happiness, been ‘ born to the pur- 
ple.’ The daughter of a King, she has breathed all her life 
the artificial air of a Court, yet preserved in that corrupting 
atmosphere, the charming freshness of a frank and generous 
heart, and.even in the chilling precincts of royalty made many 
warm friends. 

It is hardly twelve years since she made her bridal entry 
into Madrid, the fourth wife of Ferdinand VII.—a hard and 
sullen tyrant—whom his mother used, with more truth than 
affection, to call ‘ Ferdinand, with a tiger’s heart and a mule’s 
head.’ Her Majesty was not remarkably sweet-tempered, 
but it is to be presumed she knew something of the character 
ofherson. Christina was then about twenty—a fair, slender, 
graceful girl, with most engaging manners, and a heart over- 
flowing with kindly affections. Where were they to find a 
resting-place ? Not in her cold and selfish lord. It was pos- 
sible to obey him—but to love and honor such a man could 
not be in the power of a delicate, sensitive woman. Her royal 
father, his Majesty of Naples, must have habituated Christina 
to a reasonable degree of kingly stupidity, but Ferdinand 
added the most repulsive coarseness of manners to an intellect 
destitute of all grace. Still, her patient sweetness of temper 
enabled the young Queen to endure her royal Bruin, and she 
won in return as much affection as he was carable of bestow- 
ing on any one. While he lived, it is generally admitted that 
Christina observed with exemplary dignity all the dull pro- 
prieties of Spanish etiquette, though she softened its formality 
by her grace. 

The death of Ferdinand changed her negative position of 
Queen Consort to the active responsibilities of the Regency 
of a distracted kingdum, and the ordeal has proved too severe. 
It is a question whether any pilot could have guided success- 
fully the hali-wrecked vessel of State, shattered by two centu- 
ries of misrule, without an entire renovation. To replenish 
an exhausted treasury; to keep in subordination a restless 
and dissatisfied populace ; to re-establish a disorganized army ; 
to conciliate a factious nobility, and, above all, to restore spirit 
and action to the torpid life-blood of the national industry, 
which had so long stagnated under the insecurity and mal- 
administration of the laws, would have tasked the marble 
heart and iron hand of the Russian Catharine. The boldest 
and ablest statesman of the age might hesitate and stumble iu 
that chaos of conflicting interests. Christina was mi!d, liberal, 
and conciliating, but had not strength to grasp firmly a con- 
tested sceptre in the storm of civil war. 

Spain has been carried forward in the general impulse of 
Europe toward Republicanism. Political information is dif- 
fusing among all c’asses, and the mass feel, though vaguely, 
a necessity for higher, better defined political rights. It is 
the shadow of advancing Liberty; and already the throne 
trembles at the echo of her feotsteps. 

The nation is divided into three great parties. Those who 
cling to the inertia of despotism—those who are seeking to 
overthrow by violence that despotism—and a third party, of 
which the Queen Regent was the head, the Moderados. Like 
the Juste Milieu of France, the Moderados, as their name 
implies, are opposed to extreme innovations, but advocate 
amelioration and a Constitutional Government. The Ayun- 
temiento law, the cause assigned for the Queen’s abdication 
of the Regency, was a strong party test. It embodied the 
great political question—‘ Are the rights of the People inhe- 
rent? or are they held at the good pleasure of the Monarchy?’ 
To explain the nature of the Ayuntemientos, it may be neces- 
sary to say that the local affairs of every town and village in 
Spain are managed by a municipal body, elected by the People» 
which exercises, each within its own limits, both legislative 
and judicial powers. Each of the Ayantemientos is a general 
coyrt of justice. When fortified by a proper tone of public 








spirit, they secured a simple and expeditious administration 















of business. the inestimable safeguard ef the 
Jury is not known in these courts, it is of vital interet to the 
People that their Judges should be chosen by th 

be directly accountable to them for their official “9 
the obnoxious law, the appointment of the Alcalde » 
the Ayuntemiento was removed from the People and tyes 
in the Government. This officer has much the samepowen 
—though restricted perhaps—that the laws divide letwogm 
the Mayor and Recorder of our cities. In an evil how Chey. 
tina was induced to believe this law essential to the hiner of 
the royal dignity. In supporting it, she sacrificed brow 
principles of justice and moderation, and lost many f her 
most liberal and safest partisans. ' 

This infringement of their rights could not but be | 
nant to the feelings of a nation who regard thé integity of 
their Ayuntemientos as the palladium of their social pridleges, 
Supported by the popular voice, their bodies have 
braved the displeasure of their sovereigns, and. wha com 
mands have been impesed that they did not choose to submit 
to, have returned the truly Castilian reply— We respect 
the King’s order, but we cannot obey it;” and Despotisminelf 
has felt constrained to pass in silence these expressions «f the 
will of the people. 

Time alone can develope the consequences of this law; by 
if Spain possess the energy and unity of spirit essental t» 
freedom, she will come forth from the struggle purified and 
liberated, but she must first receive ‘the baptism of booed, 
There is a general desire for change, and whether for goder 
evil that desire will work out its resolves. The coure of 
light is onward—the Spanish nation cannot ualearn that 
they have already acquired of political knowledge. Thebrst 
draught from the cup of Liberty may intoxicate, and then: 
tion for a time reel in anarchy, but the effervescence will ass 
away and leave her increased in strength and vigor. 

The Queen Regent saw her own party conflicting anddé 
vided; her pepularity fading away; and opposing partes, 
that agreed in nothing else, agree in decrying her course—me 
condemned her as irresolute—the other denounced he ag 
tyrannical. Instead of firmly pursuing the policy she belived 
best adapted to the interests of the state and her. yang 
daughter, she resigned the Regency and withdrew to Frame 
This was more than laying down the sceptre, it was giving it 
to her enemies. As a Queen and a mother, she ought rater 
to have died on the steps of the torone than resigned it a 
timid flight, to the faction that assailed it. 

Perhaps, after all, the crowning misfortune has been, dat 
the Woman prevailed over the Queen. She preferred, tothe 
cold elevation of Royalty, the gentle sympathies of domesie 
life. She became attached to Don Antonio Munoz, and bys 
‘marriage morganatique’ made him her husband. This fa» 
getfulness of her birth and rank was an imprudent violétie 
of the strongest prejudice of her subjects. A true Sparen 
will more easily forgive in a princess a thousand crimes tha 
one indecorum. When this marriage became public, itt 


dered the situation of Munoz critical; his life even ww ia 


danger. Christina must abanden him to the perils she hed 
placed him in, or leave Spain; and hke a true-hearted Wo 
man—but most unwise Queen—she gave up her diaden ® 
retain her lover. JosEPHI®. 


From Rio Janztro, the brig Firm, Captain con 
advices to the 9th of October. From the intelligence 
she brings it appears that the Malek Adhel has been capurel 
and carried into port at Rio as a pirate. She was brougti® 
by the United States brig Enterprise, having been seiad by 
the U. S. Consul at Bahia. One of the Rio papers says: 

“Tt appears that the Malek Adhel touched at Fayal,wat 
bound to the Pacific, and put into Bahia for supplies. Fv 
are rightly informed, the crew confess that she fired at om 
merchant vessels, and it is said the captain of the Malek sé 
hel does not deny it. This individual abandoned his vos 
at Bahia, and is now in thiscity. We understand he attenpi 
to exculpate himself by saying that he fired upon said vewdl 
to bring them te, in order to compare and regulate his cae 
nometers.”’ 

The same paper of the next day, October 9th, contains 
card from Joseph Nunez, captain of the Malek = 





which he denies that he abandoned his vessel at Bahia, 
states that she was seized by the Enterprise, in the 
when he and two were on shore. He 


passengers 
states that he had brought with him ol bin popecs in Cael 


and a passport from the Brazilian Government, 
would exhibit to the public in due time, 
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which our country 


on Thursday, the 26th inst., on the occasio of the removal of 


“General Mercer.—One of the most imposing spectacles 


has witnessed took place at Philadelphia 


the remains of Gen. Hues Mercer from the grave at Christ's 


resting-place 
Chpch 8 erected to his memory. A splendid military 


ment recently 
cortege 


on Laurel Hill, beneath a monu- 


the hearse, which was drawn by four 


black horses, the coffin palled with a craped American flag, 
with black cords and tassels. The various patriotic societies 
of the ‘city of brotherly love,’ the reverend clergy, and great 
numbers of the dignitaries of the State and General Govern- 
ments, acccompanied the great procession to the church 
where the funeral services were performed ; while the streets 
and windows were crowded with citizens of both sexes, con- 

to witness the imposing ceremonies, and to unite in 


this last tribute of honor and respect to the memory of 


one of the bravest heroes of our Revolutionary struggle. 


On arriving at the church, after the appropriate opening of 


the services by prayer and sacred song, Mr. William B. Reed 
delivered an Oration, which is spoken of by the Philadelphia 
papers as a most noble and felicitous performance. At its 
conclusion, the coffin was borne out by a file of Marines; the 

jon was again formed and moved on to the grave.— 
Their march was solemnized by the sorrowful booming of the 
minute guns on the Square, by the dirge-like music of the 
many bands assembled, and by the measured tread and seri- 
ous countenances of all in the procession—all telling, in deep 
and forcible language, how impressive was the lesson of pa- 
triotism and bravery therein conveyed. On arriving at the 
grave, Mr. Campbell, President of the St. Andrew Society, 
delivered an address, replete with sentiments of admiration 
for the character of the deceased, recounting his services in 
behalf of Scottish as well as American Independence, and 
most happily alluding to the circumstance that, while they 
were thus engaged in paying tribute to the character of one 
whose whole soul was wrapped up in the welfare of his coun- 
try, the nation who stepped forward so generously to our aid 
in the days of our peril was simultaneously employed in pay- 
ing similar honors to the remains of her son and her Emperor, 
the greatest Captain of modern times. The coffin was then 
lowered into its grave, “‘ thus terminating one of the most 
sublime moral spectacles which Philadelphia has ever wit- 


nessed.”” 


Hugh Mercer was born in the North of Scotland, in 1731. 
He took an active part in the civil contests which were then 
disturbing his native country, giving his support to the almost 
desperate cause of the exiled Stuart He hud previously 


studied medicine ; 


but he left his home. his kindred and hic 


profession, to fight the batties of his crownless monarch. He 


acted a distinguished part at the ever-memorable battle of 


Culloden, the result of which prostrated all hopes of his coun- 
try’s national independence, and determined him to leave its 
shores for ever. Nothing was heard of him until he was 
found to have embarked at Leith, on board of a small vessel 
bound to Philadelphia. He settled in the western part of 
the State, and occupied himself in the practice of his profes- 
sion until 1755, when we find him a Captain in the Provin- 
cial forces, raised to repel the incursions of the Indians. He 
soon after participated in an expedition sent against a strong 
post of the Indians, who were at that time spreading terror 
and destruction among the scattered dwellers between the 
Susquehanna and the Allegheny. He was severely wounded 
in this action, and being sent to the rear, was, by some chance, 
left upon the field of battle. Alone, and almost lifeless from 
his wounds, he wandered for weeks amid the forests, living 
upon the berries which a severe winter had spared, until he 
struck upon the waters of the Potomac, and, after incredible 
fatigue, succeeded in reaching Fort Cumberland. 

He was shortly after promoted to the rank of Lieut. Colo- 
nel, and, by almost incredisle exertion, retained possession 
of Fort Duquesne, which Washington had reduced, until he 
wus relieved by a reinforcement. He continued in the ser- 
wwe of his adopted country while he lived, and closed his 
brilliant and eventful career at the battle of Princeton, in 
danvary, 1777. In that action, finding a heavy body of cav- 


thy coming up, 
“Gen. 


Mercer suggested to Washington that he should 


throw his brigade between the party engaged and the reserve, 


tnd thus compel a 


general engagement. The movement was 
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proudest boast through life, that she had soothed the parting 
anguish, and smoothed the death-pillow, of a Revelutionary 
Soldier.” 

Most Melancholy Suicide.—On the evening of Thursday, 
the 26th inst. Nathaniel Prime, Esq. one of our most respect- 
able citizens, and one of the founders of the house of Prime, 
Ward, King & Co. was found dead in his room, having cut 
his throat with a razor. He lived on the shore of the East 
River, was quite wealthy, and in every way situated as hap- 
pily as any man could wish to be. He was in Wall street on 
the day of his death, and transacted business with his accus- 
tomed despatch and cheerfulness. From the testimony given 
at the Coroner’s inquest, it seems that on the Sunday pre- 
vious Mr. Prime appeared so nervous and melancholy, as to 
induce his family to send for their physician. On his arrival, 
Mr. Prime said to him that he seemed to look at every thing 
in a gloomy manner, and that he could not account for it to 
his own mind. He appeared to be more disturbed in regard 
te the state of the country than any thing else. He had pre- 
viously been subject to a determination of blood to his head. 
It appears that about two o'clock, onthe day of his death, 
Mr. P. retired to his bed-room, and, after taking off his coat 
and cravat, had laid down onthe bed, and had been engaged 
fer some time in reading his prayer-book, as it was found open 
near the bed with his spectacles upon it. He must have risen 
from his bed, taken a razor, and placing himself before a mir- 
ror at which he was accustomed to dress, there cut his throat, 
and then walked into another room, where he was found by 
Mrs. Prime, about half an hour afterward, lying dead upon 
the floor. The verdict of the jury was “ that the deceased 
pat an end to his life in a temporary fit of mental aberration, 
produced by bodily indisposition.” 

Mr. Prime came to this city many years ago from Massa- 
chusets, in humble circumstances, and without friends, but his 
industry and economy acquired for him a great property, and 
a name throughout the world. His family subsequently moved 
from Massachusets to New Hampshire, where they lived for 
many years. 








Derton'’s Magazine and the Cucket heve beon uuiced, and 
the December number of ‘ Graham's Magazine’ is punctu- 
ally on our table. It contains several interesting tales—of 
which Landor and Poe each contribute one—a fair modicum 
of respectable poetry, and a scanty review of new books. 
‘Harry Danforth’s’ ‘Cruising inthe Last War’ is brought to 
an end in this number. His sketches have been entertaining 
and quite popular. 


Assessors’ Value of Real Estate in the City of New-York. 


1832..104,000,000 1835..144,000 000 1838..194 000,000 
1833..114.000,000 1636..2926,000,000 1839.. 196,000,000 
1834.. 122,000,000 1837.. 196,000,000 1840.. 187,000,000 


Married : 
In this city, November 30, Richard Norris to Elizabeth Campbell. 
December 1, Charles 


1 Ruland to Robecss . 

At Philadelphia, November 26, Hon. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 
to Sarah. daughter of Hon. John t. ; 

November 17, tian L. Goggin, of Virginia, te Miss Eliza- 
beth Cook, of Philad 

orca dungtten of abot iponodice, of New-Y P 
to Sarah, daughter ew- ‘ 

At Grenville. Ne Y., November 24, Alfred W. Upham, of Philadel- 
phia, to Mrs. Elizabeth Granger. 


Died: 
In ihis city, November 30, Miss Sarah Bogardus, daughter of the 


late John Bogardus, 44 years. 
November 30, aly ert Sawyer, widow of the late Peter Saw- 


r, aged 58. 
W November 30, Aun, wife of John Newbould, 38. 
November 30, Miss Emeline Noble, 20. Charles Stewart, 34. 
December 1, Bernardo Gill. 49. ‘ 























At Brookiyn, December 1, Mon. Peter W, Radcliff, 67. ‘ 
At Massillen, Ohio, November 18, Emma, only daughter of A. Ry- 
der, aged 8 months. 
ATKINS & ASKHAM, French and TAILORS AND 
DRAPERS. 61 Nassau st. N. Y. and 180 t st. 
OP Prices extremely low for Cash. Di4 





WEDGWOOD'S SCIENCE OF NUMBERS. 
A new revised and corrected edition of this valuable School-Book 
is now in press, and will be ready for delivery by the first of Novem- 
ber. The work is stereotyped, and the publishers hope hereafter to 
furnish it free from typographical errors. 

The introduction to this work contains a short but comprehensive 
illustration of the powers of the mind, showing the importagce of 
their correct application in acquiring knowledge. Several illustra- 
tions are given toinspirethe pupil with cenfidence in his ownabilities, 
assuring him that what man has done man may do. Rule are given 
for the application of the miad in acquiring knowledge, by a strict ad- 
herence to which the pupil avoid most of the perplexity of the study 
of Mathematics, and be able to become master of the Science, in far 
less time than is usually required for that purpose. 

Then follows a complete system of Arithmetic, containing many 
important illustrations found in no other work. Questions are asked 
under each rule, to bring the pupil’s mind to every“prominent idea in 
the rule. The questions and answers are numbered so that the pupil 
can refer immediately from the question to the answer The Square 
and Cube roots are explained on a new plan, giving the true value of 
each figure in the root. 

Then follows a complete system of Book-Keeping by Double Entry 
simplified by questions aud Then follows a short introd 
tion to Algebra, sufficient to give the pupil a knewledge of simple 
equations. All orders must be directed to the publishers, Linen & 
FENNELL, 229 Broadway, or to H. Gresiey & Co. at whose publica- 
tion Office they are for sale. The price of the work is $6 per dozen, 
or 75 cents single. 


BOARDING EN NEW-YORK. 

GENTLEMEN visiting New-York, either transiently or for a con- 
siderable time, who have no partiality for an atmosphere reeking 
with the fumes of alcohel and tobacco, will find a pleasant, quiet, 
comfortable heme during their stay, at the Temrzzance Hovss, |06 
Barclay street, near the centre of business, and within a few minutes 
Walk of all the Steamboat Landings. The Jocation is one of the most 
desirable in the city ; the house new, spacious and commodious; and 
the fare, though vegetable, and prepared with a strict regard to Tem- 
perance and Health, will be fouad acceptable, and embracing every 
variety desired by the undepraved appetite. Nov.® 


THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 
for 1840, is now published and for sale at this office. It coxnteins 
fall tables of the votes cast at all the important Elections in the seve- 
ral States, made out by Counties in alphabetical order, and so arranged 
as to show at one glance the gain and loss of either party from one 
election to another since 1836, inclusive. Strict impartiality and jus- 
tice has been aimed at througheut; and where a doubt has arisen as 
to the statement to be relied on, the compiler has generally given his 
opponents the benefit of it. To those who would watch the current 
of political events, or be prepared to judge correctly the bearing of 
any particular result, this little manual is confidently recommended. 
Price 12} cents a single copy ; $8 per hundred. 
Fer sale by H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Aan-st. 
> Orders by Maii promptly attended to. Oct. 10 


7 EXHIBITION OF THE APO'1O ASsooraTION.—The 

Sixth Exhibition of this Association is now oper at Clinton Hall, in 
the large room formerly occupied by the National Aesdemy of De- 
sign, which that Institution has liberally given them the use of. It is 
equal to any other collection of Paintings, &c. before exhibited ia 
this city. Among the works of modern Artists will be found those o- 
Aliston, Cole, Durand, Page, Weir, Chapman, Moupt, Huntington, 
Doughty, Frothingbam, Audubon, Gray, Sully, Alexander, Neagle, 
Birch, Shaw, Harding, H. Robert, and others, and emorg those the 
ancient masters, the works of Rubens, Murillo, Van Dyck, Pietro da 
Corrona, Van Huysun, Julio Romano, Teniers, Mintoretto, De Heem, 
Domenicheno, etc. ' 
Will be open daily, from 9 o’cleck in the morning until dusk, and 
Ser the present, be brilliantly lighted up every evening until 10 o'clock 
Admission to Noa Subscribers, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents; 
Catalogues 12} cents. Oct. 10, tf. 


7 A NEW GALLERY of ancient and modern original Italian 
Paintings in a spacious and well lighted room, is now ready for the 
reception of visitors at 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, which - 
has been refitted for the purpose, under the direetion of Mr. G. Clark. 
1t comprises over three hundred Oil Paintings, executed by the most 
celebrated masters in Europe, and selected from a still larger collec- 
tion with great care, to admit nothing which could offend the most 
scrupulous delicacy. No idea of their beauty and value can be formed 
without several inspecti which will amply repay the trouble of a 
visit.—Among them are the productions ef Michee! Angelo, Rapheel, 
Guido, Coreggio, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian Domenichine, &c.&c 
Also, at the same place, is another Gallery, whore may be seen the 
Venus receiving the Apple, by Tenerari, a pupil ef Canova, of the. 
finest Carrara marble, and alarge number of paintings of Venuses, 
Dianas, &c. Goddesses by the mest celebrated masters.—Both Gal- 
leries will be open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. till 10 P.M. 
Admittance to each 25 cents. Mouthly tickets $1. Catalogues 12} 
cents. Oct. 10, 























07 MISS DINGLEY gives Lessons on the Piano Forts, and i 
Sincinc—on the most moderna and approved Methods. 
Fer Terms, etc., apply at No. 69 Beekman-street. ° 





References— Professors Heiwricn, Bactois, and ScHARFENBERG 








THE. SISTER’S CALL. 








A SACRED SONG—THE WORDS AND MELODY BY REV. S. R. BROWN, MISSIONARY AT CANTON—ARRANGED BY U. C. HILL. 
Published by permission of the Proprietors, Messrs. Firth & Hall, No. 1 Franklin Square. 


a sweet com - mand—- - - - ‘Bre - ther, come home :’ List! 


SECOND VERSE. 


At eve, when the crimson West 
Is dyed by the setting Sun, 
She calls, like a Spirit blest— 
* Brether, come home ° 
Abread in the stilly night, 
A stranger, and ali alene, 
I hear through the misty light, 
* Brother, come heme!’ 


She calls frem her star-lit throne— 





» come home!’ ‘Brether, come home ! 


THIRD VERSE. 


3m dreams of the midnight deep, 

When angels of mercy come, 

I startle to hear in sleep— 
‘jBrother, come home!’ 

When far frem my Father’s hearth, 

I sail o’er the white sea foam, 

I hear through the sterm-wind’s mirth— 
* Brother, come heme’ 


. 


A voice from the silent temb, Ee. 


oF 





FOURTH VERSE. 


By serrew and sim oppress’d, 
She answers te every moan— 
* Come he: e where the weary rest'— 
*‘ Brether, come home!’ 
Ah! loved one, I haste te thee, 
Seen soon shall I reach thy home; 
And there wilt thou welcome me!— 
‘3 come! I come 





THE SOUL-DIRGE. 7 pect ne oer oes were bidden And yet, for all that spurn him, 
wi a > i. 67. o their Father’s festal board ; There | , and to spare; 
“Then said Jesus, ‘ Will ye also go away? St. John, vi. 67. But they all, with gleeful faces, And cow he Pood af cae . 
THE organ played sweet music Turned their back upon the Lorp. Uncovered to my sight— 
Whileas, on Easter day, You had thought the church a prison, All-glorious was the altar, 
a a from the altar Had you seen how they did pour, And the chalice glittered bright! 
And a eo teead, ~ With giddy, giddy faces, Then came the hymn TRISAGIOS, 
Ther esemed o fenceel trek 8; From the consecrated door ; And wrapt me up on high, 
That _ b - “h. Paging There was angels’ food all ready, With angels and Saat : 
T pe wipe th er spirits But the bidden— where were they ? To laud and magnify ; ‘ 
a hgiaste ge at strain. O’er the highways and the hedges, I seemed to feast in heaven, . 
4e5 ined to the organ, Ere the soul-dirge ceased to play ! And downward wafted then, » 
nd saw them crowd along, . . With i 
I thought I heard two ey O So ende Son it echoed Good et ai takeman. , . 
asdne Benn aie AAs the open streets grew crowded I may not tell the rapture , 
“ Will ye also = away? ” With the fall outpouring throng! a banquet so divine : 
But the other spoke exulting, And then again the vo Ho! every one thet 


“Ha! the soul-dirge, hear it play!” 
Hear the soul-dirge! hear the soul-dirge ! 

It was re sy we it play, e.4 
While the famishi 


g went 
From the bread of life away: 





ices— 
“Ha! the soul-dirge ! hear it play! 
And the pensive, pensive whisper, 
“ Will ye also go away?” 
Few, few were they that lingered 
To sup with Jesus there ; 





Let him taste the bread and wine !— 
Hear the Bride and Spirit saying, 


“ Will ye also go away?” de 
rt poor for ever! 4 i al 
“Oh! the soul-dirge—hear it play! ry 












With | 


My dt 


With | 


As in| 





Sas 
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